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Cuapter V. At Hate CastT.e. 


R. LOVEL gave his daughter twenty pounds; a stretch of 
liberality which did not a little astonish her. She was very 
grateful for this unexpected kindness; and her father was fain to 
submit to be kissed and praised for his goodness more than was en- 
tirely agreeable to him. But he had been kinder to her ever since 
Lady Laura’s visit, and her heart was very light under that genial 
influence. She thought he was beginning to love her, and that belief 
made her unspeakably happy. 

Nor was there anything but unqualified pleasure for her in the 
possession of twenty pounds, the largest sum she had ever had at 
her disposal. Although the solitude of her life and the troubles 
that overshadowed it had made her thoughtful beyond her years, 
she was still young enough to be able to put aside all thought, and 
to live in the present. It was very pleasant to go into Holborough, 
with those four crisp new five-pound notes in her purse, to ask 
her aunt’s advice about her purchases. Mrs. Oliver was enraptured 
to hear of the visit to the Castle, but naturally a little despondent 
about the circumstances under which the visit was to be paid. That 
Clarissa should go to Lady Laura’s without a maid was eminently 
distressing to her aunt. 

‘I really think you ought to take Peters,’ Mrs. Oliver said 
meditatively. ‘She is a most reliable person; and of course no- 
body need know that she is not your own maid. I can fully rely 
upon her discretion for not breathing a word upon the subject to any 
of the Castle servants.’ 

Peters was a prim middle-aged spinster, with a small waist and 
a painfully erect figure, who combined the office of parlour-maid at 
the Rectory with that of personal attendant upon the Rector’s wife— 
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a person whom Clarissa had always regarded with a kind of awe—a 
lynx-eyed woman, who could see at a glance the merest hint of a 
stray hair-pin in a massive coil of plaits, or the minutest edge of a 
muslin petticoat visible below the hem of a dress. 

‘O no, aunt; please don’t think of such a thing!’ the girl cried 
eagerly. ‘I could not go with a borrowed servant: and I don’t want 
a maid at all; Iam used to do everything for myself. Besides, 
Lady Laura did not ask me to bring a maid.’ 

‘ She would take that for granted. She would never expect Mr. 
Lovel’s daughter to travel without a maid.’ 

‘But papa told her how poor he was.’ 

‘Very unnecessary, and very bad taste on his part, I think. But~ 
of course she would not suppose him to be too poor to maintain 
a proper establishment in a small way. People of that kind only 
understand poverty in the broadest sense.’ 

Mrs. Oliver consented to forego the idea of sending Peters to 
the Castle, with a regretful sigh; and then the two ladies went out 
shopping—Clarissa in high spirits; her aunt depressed by a convic- 
tion, that she would not make her first entrance into society with 
the surroundings that befitted a Lovel of Arden Court. 

There seemed so many things indispensable for this all-import- 
ant visit. The twenty pounds were nearly gone by the time Miss 
Lovel’s shopping was finished. A white muslin dress for ordinary 
occasions, some white gauzy fabric for a more important toilette, a 
golden-brown silk walking or dinner dress, a white areophane bon- 
net, a gray straw hat and feather, gloves, boots, slippers, and a 
heap of small details. Considerable management and discretion were 
required to make the twenty pounds go far enough ; but Mrs. Oliver 
finished her list triumphantly, leaving one bright golden sovereign 
in Clarissa’s purse. She gave the girl two more sovereigns at part- 
ing with her. 

‘You will want as much as that for the servants when you are 
coming away, Clary,’ she said imperatively, as Clarissa protested 
against this gift. ‘I don’t suppose you will be called upon to spend 
a shilling for anything else during your visit, unless there should 
happen to be a charity sermon while you are at Hale. In that 
case, pray don’t put less than half-a-crown in the plate. Those 
things are noticed so much. And now, good-bye, my dear. I 
don’t suppose I shall see you again between this and Tuesday. 
Miss Mallow will come to you to try-on the day after to-morrow 
at one o’clock, remember ; be sure you are at home. She will have 
hard work to get your things ready in time; but I shall look in 
upon her once or twice, to keep her up to the mark. Pray do your 
best to secure Lady Laura’s friendship. Such an acquaintance as 
that is all-important to a girl in your position.’ 

Tuesday came very quickly, as it seemed to Clarissa, who grew 
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a little nervous about this visit among strangers, in a great strange 
house, as it came nearer. She had seen the outside of the Castle 
very often: a vast feudal pile of building it seemed, seen across the 
bright river that flowed beneath its outward wall—a little darksome 
and gloomy at the best, Clarissa had thought, and something too 
grand to make a pleasant habitation. She had never seen the inner 
quadrangle, in all its splendour of modern restoration—sparkling free- 
stone, fresh from the mason’s chisel; gothic windows, glowing with 
rare stained glass ; and the broad fertile gardens, with their terraces 
.and banks of flowers, crowded together to make a feast of colour, 
sloping down to the setting sun. 

It was still the same bright midsummer weather—a blue sky 
without a cloud, a look upon earth and heaven as if there would 
never be rain again, or anything but this glow and glory of summer. 
At eleven o’clock the carriage came from the Castle; Clarissa’s 
trunks and travelling-bag were accommodated somehow; and the 
girl bade her father good-bye. 

‘I daresay I shall be asked to dinner while you are there,’ he 
said, as they were parting, ‘and I may possibly come; I shall be 
curious to see how you get on.’ 

‘O, pray do come, papa; I’m sure it will do you good.’ 

And then she kissed him affectionately, emboldened by that softer 
manner which he had shown towards her lately; and the carriage 
drove off. A beautiful drive past fertile fields, far stretching towards 
that bright river, which wound its sinuous way through all this part 
of the country; past woods that shut in both sides of the road with 
a solemn gloom even at midday—woods athwart which one caught 
here and there a distant glimpse of some noble old mansion lying 
remote within the green girdle of a park. 

It was something less than an hour’s drive from Arden to Hale: 
the village-church clock and a great clock in the Castle stables 
were both striking twelve as the carriage drove under a massive 
stone areh, above which the portcullis still hung grimly. It was 
something like going into a prison, Clarissa thought; but she had 
searcely time for the reflection, when the carriage swept round a 
curve in the smooth gravel road, and she saw the sunny western front 
of the Castle, glorious in all its brightness of summer flowers, and 
with a tall fountain leaping and sparkling up towards the blue sky. 

She gave a little cry of rapture at sight of so much brightness 
and beauty, coming upon her all at once with a glad surprise. There 
were no human creatures visible; only the glory of fountain and 
flowers. It might have been the palace of the Sleeping Beauty, deep 
in the heart of the woodlands, for any evidence to the contrary per- 
ceptible to Clarissa in this drowsy noontide; but presently, as the 
carriage drove up to the hall-door, a dog barked, and then a sump- 
tuous lackey appeared, and anon another, who, between them, took 
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Miss Lovel’s travelling-bag and parasol, prior to escorting her to 
some apartment, leaving the heavier luggage to meaner hands. 

‘ The saloon, or my lady’s own room, miss ?’ one of the grandiose 
creatures demanded languidly. 

‘I would rather see Lady Laura alone at first, if you please.’ 

The man bowed, and conducted her up a broad staircase, lined 
with darksome pictures of battles by land and sea, along a crimson- 
carpeted corridor where there were many doors, to one particular 
portal at the southern end. He opened this with a lofty air, and 
announced ‘ Miss Lovel.’ 

It was a very large room—all the rooms in this newly-restored 
part of the Castle were large and lofty (a great deal of the so-called 
‘restoration’ had indeed been building, and many of these splendid 
rooms were new, newer even than the wealth of Frederick Armstrong) 
—a large room, exquisitely furnished with chairs and tables and 
cabinets of satin and sandal wood, with oval medallions of pale blue 
Wedgwood let into the panelled doors of the cabinet, and a narrow 
beading of lustreless gold here and there; a room with pale blue 
silken hangings, and a carpet of white wood-anemones scattered on 
a turquoise-coloured ground. There were no pictures; art was re- 
presented only by a few choice bronzes and a pair of matchless 
Venetian mirrors. 

Lady Laura was busy at a writing-table, filling in the blanks in 
some notes of invitation. She was always busy. On one table there 
were an easel and the appliances of illumination; a rare old parchment 
Missal lying open, and my lady’s copy of a florid initial close beside it. 
On a small reading-desk there was an open Tasso with a couple of 
Italian dictionaries near at hand. Lady Laura had a taste for lan- 
guages, and was fond of reviving her acquaintance with foreign 
classics. She was really the most indefatigable of women. It was 
a pity perhaps that her numerous accomplishments and her multi- 
farious duties towards society ‘at large left her so very little leisure 
to bestow upon her own children ; but then, they had their foreign 
governesses, and maids—there was one poor English drudge, by the 
way, who seemed like a stranger in a far land—gifted in many 
tongues, and began to imbibe knowledge from their cradles. To 
their young imaginations the nursery-wing of Hale Castle must have 
seemed remarkably like the Tower of Babel. 

The lady of the Castle laid down her pen, and received Clarissa 
with warm affection. She really liked the girl. It was only a light 
airy kind of liking, perhaps, in unison with her character; but, so 
far as it went, it was perfectly sincere. 

‘My dear child, I am so glad to have you here,’ she said, 
placing Miss Lovel beside her on a low sofa. ‘ You will find me 
dreadfully busy sometimes, I daresay; but you must not think me 
neglectful if I cannot be very much with you downstairs. You 
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are to come in and out of this room whenever you please. It is not 
open to the world at large, you know, and I am supposed to be 
quite inaccessible here ; but it is open to my favourites, and I mean 
you to be one of them, Clarissa.’ 

‘ You are very good, dear Lady Laura.’ 

‘No, Iam not good; I daresay I am the most selfish creature 
in Christendom ; but when I like people, I like them with all my 
heart. And now tell me what you think of Hale.’ 

‘It is lovely—it is like fairyland.’ 

‘ Yes, it is pretty, isn’t it, this new side? It has all been done 
in my time—it has all been my doing, indeed, I may venture to say ; 
for Fred would have gone on living contentedly in the old rooms 
till his dying day. You can’t imagine the trouble I took. I read 
no end of books upon the domestic architecture of the middle ages, 
went all over England hunting for model houses, and led the poor 
architect a fine life. But I think, between us, we succeeded in 
carrying out a very fine idea at last. The crenellated roof, with its 
machicolations, is considered a great success. There was a time 
when one was obliged to get a license from the sovereign to build 
that kind of thing; but it is all changed now. The sovereign is 
not afraid of rebellion, and the machicolations are only for ornament. 
You have not seen the old hall yet. That is splendid—a real ori- 
ginal bit of the Castle, you know, which has never been tampered 
with, as old as Edward III., with a raised platform at the upper 
end, where the lord of the castle used to sit while his vassals ate 
below him; and with a stone hearth in the centre, where they used 
to make their wood fires, all the smoke going through an opening 
in the roof—rather pleasant for my lord and his vassals, I should 
think! Take off your hat, Clarissa; or perhaps you would rather 
go to your room at once. Yes, you shall, dear; and Ill finish my 
letters, and we can meet at luncheon.’ . 

Lady Laura rang a bell twice ; which particular summons pro- 
duced a very smart-looking maid, into whose charge my lady con- 
fided Clarissa, with a pretty little wave of her hand, and ‘ a bientot, 
dear child.’ 

The maid conducted Miss Lovel to a charming chintz-curtained 
bedroom on the second floor, looking westward over those gorgeous 
flower-banks ; a bedroom with a bright-looking brass bedstead, and 
the daintiest chintz-patterned carpet, and nothing medieval about 
it except the stone-framed gothic window. 

‘I will send a person to unpack your trunks, miss,’ the maid 
said, when she had listened with a deferential air to Clarissa’s praise 
of the room. ‘Iam very glad you like your rooms; my lady was 
most anxious you should be pleased. T’ll send Fosset, miss; she 
is a very handy young person, and will be always at your service 
to render you any assistance you may require.’ 
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‘Thank you—I am not likely to trouble her often; there is so 
very little assistance I ever want. Sometimes, when I am putiing 
on an evening dress, I may ask for a little help perhaps—that 
is all.’ 

‘ She will be quite at your service, miss: I hope you will not 
scruple to ring for her,’ the chief of the maids replied, and then 
made a dignified exit. 

The maid of inferior degree, Fosset, speedily appeared; a pale- 
complexioned, meek-looking young woman, who set about unpacking 
Clarissa’s trunks with great skill and quickness, and arranged their 
contents in the capacious maple wardrobe, while their owner washed 
her hands and face and brushed the dust of her brief journey out of 
her dark brown hair. A clamorous bell rang-out the summons to 
the mid-day meal presently, and Clarissa went down to the hall, 
where a watchful footman took her in charge. 

‘Luncheon is served in the octagon room, miss,’ he said, and 
straightway led her away to an apartment in an angle of the Castle: 
a room with a heavily-carved oak ceiling, and four mullioned win- 
dows overlooking the river; a room hung with gilt and brown 
stamped leather, and furnished in the most approved medieval style. 
There was an octagon table, bright with fruit and flowers, and a 
-good many ladies seated rouhd it, with only here and there a gen- 
tleman. 

There was one of these gentlemen standing near Lady Laura’s 
chair as Clarissa went into the room, tall and stout, with a very 
fair good-natured countenance, light blue eyes, and large light whis- 
kers, whom, by reason of some careless remarks of her father’s, she 
guessed at once to be Mr. Armstrong; a gentleman of whom people 
were apt to say, after the shortest acquaintance, that there was 
not much in him, but that he was the best fellow in the world—an 
excellent kind of person to be intrusted with the disposal of a large 
fortune, a man by whom his neighbours could profit without a too 
painful sense of obligation, and who was never so happy as when a 
crowd of people were enjoying life at his expense. Friends who 
meant to say something very generous of Frederick Armstrong were 
wont to observe, that he was not such a fool as he looked. Nor, in 
the ordinary attributes of a country gentleman, was the master of 
Hale Castle behind his compeers. He rode like Assheton Smith, 
never missed his bird in the open, and had a manly scorn of bat- 
tues; was great in agriculture, and as good a judge of a horse 
as any man in Yorkshire. His literary attainments were perhaps 
limited to a comprehensive knowledge of the science of farriery, a pro- 
found study of Ruff’s Guide, and a familiar acquaintance with Bell’s 
Life and two or three weekly newspapers devoted to the agricul- 
tural interest ; but as he had the happiness to live amongst a race 
who rather cultivate the divine gift of ignorance, his shortcomings 
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awakened no scorn. When he was known to have made a bad book 
for the Leger or the Great Ebor, his friends openly expressed their 
contempt for his mental powers ; but no one despised him because 
an expensive university training had made him nothing more than a 
first-rate oarsman, a fair billiard-player, and a distinguished thrower 
of the hammer. He was just what a country gentleman should be 
in the popular idea—handsome, broad-shouldered, long-limbed, with 
the fist and biceps of a gladiator, and a brain totally unburdened by 
the scholiast’s dryasdust rubbish: sharp and keen enough where 
> the things that interested him were in question, and never caring to 
® look beyond them. 
To this gentleman Lady Laura introduced Clarissa. 
‘Fred, this is Miss Lovel—Clarissa Lovel—and you and she 
are to like each other very much, if you please. This is my hus- 
band, Clarissa, who cares more for the cultivation of short-horns— 
whatever kind of creatures those brutes may be—and ugly little 
shaggy black Highland cattle, than for my society, a great deal; so 
you will see very little of him, I daresay, while you are at the 
Castle. In London he is obliged to be shut-up with me now and 
then; though, as he attends nearly all the race-meetings, I don’t see 
very much of him even there ; but here he escapes me altogether.’ 

‘ Upon my word, Laura—upon my word, you know, Miss Lovel, 
§ there’s not a word of truth in it,’ exclaimed the gentleman with the 
®@ light whiskers. ‘My wife’s always illuminating old Missals, or 
® reading Italian, or practising the harmonium, or writing out lists of 
things for her Dorcas club, or something of that sort ; and a fellow 
only feels himself in the way if he’s hanging about her. She’s the 
busiest woman in the world. I don’t believe the prime minister gets 
| through more work or receives more letters than she does. And 
she answers ’em all too, by Jove; she’s like the great Duke of 
Wellington.’ 

‘Do you happen to take a lively interest in steam-ploughs and 
= threshing machines, and that kind of thing, Clarissa?’ asked Lady 
Laura. 
‘I’m afraid not. I never even saw a steam-plough; and I 
® believe if I were to see one, I should think it a most unpicturesque 
# object.’ 

‘I’m sorry to hear that. Fred would have been so delighted 
= with you, if you'd shown agricultural proclivities. We had a young 
= lady from Westmoreland here last year who knew an immense deal 
about farming. She was especially great upon pigs, I believe, and 
quite fascinated Fred by tramping about the home farm with him in 
thick boots. I was almost jealous. But now let me introduce you 
to some of my friends, Clarissa.’ 

Hereupon Miss Lovel had to bow and simper in response to the 
polite bows and simpers of half a dozen ladies. Mrs. Weldon Dacre 
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and three Miss Dacres, Rose, Grace, and Amy, tall and bony dam- 
sels, with pale reddish hair, and paler eyebrows and eyelashes, and 
altogether more ‘ style’ than beauty; Mrs. Wilmot, a handsome 
widow, whom Frederick Armstrong and his masculine friends were 
wont to call ‘a dasher ;? Miss Fermor, a rather pretty girl, with 
a piquant nose and sparkling hazel eyes; and Miss Barbara Fermor, 
tall and slim and dark, with a romantic air. The gentlemen were 
a couple of officers—Major Mason, stout, dark, hook-nosed, and close- 
shaven; Captain Westleigh, fair, auburn-moustached and whiskered— 
and a meek-looking gentleman, of that inoffensive curate race, against 
which Clarissa had been warned by her father. 

She found herself very quickly at home among these people. 
The Miss Fermors were especially gifted in the art of making them- 
selves delightful to strangers; they had, indeed, undergone such 
training in a perpetual career of country-house visiting, that it would 
have gone hard with them had they not acquired this grace. The 
three tall pale Dacres, Rose, Grace, and Amy, were more con- 
ventional, and less ready to swear alliance with the stranger; but 
they were not disagreeable girls, and improved considerably after a 
few days’ acquaintance, showing themselves willing to take the bass 
in pianoforte duets, sing a decent second, exhibit their sketch- 
-books and photographic collections in a friendly manner, and com- 
municate new stitches and patterns in point de Russe or point 
d’Alengon. 

After luncheon Miss Lovel went off with Captain Westleigh and 
Miss Fermor— Lizzie, the elder and livelier of the two sisters— 
to take her first lesson in croquet. The croquet-ground was a raised 
plateau to the left of the Italian garden, bounded on one side by a 
grassy slope and the reedy bank of the river, and on the other by 
a plantation of young firs ; a perfect croquet-ground, smooth as an 
ancient bowling-green, and unbroken by invading shrub or flower- 
bed. There were some light iron seats on the outskirts of the 
ground here and there, and that was all. 

Clarissa received her lesson, and (having been lucky enough to 
send her ball through the hoop now and then) was pronounced to 
have a natural genius for croquet. It was a pleasant, idle after- 
noon, passed amidst so bright and fair a scene, that the beauty of 
her surroundings alone was enough to give Clarissa’s life a new 
zest—a day which the mind recalls in the stormier periods of after- 
life, wondering at its gracious peace, its utter freedom from care or 
thought. Too soon came the time when there could be no more of 
such girlish happiness for Clarissa, such perfect respite from thought 
of to-morrow, or regret for yesterday. 

By and by came dressing for dinner, and then an assemblage of 
visitors in the drawing-room—county people from neighbouring 
parks and halls and courts—mingling pleasantly with the Castle 
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guests, and then dinner in the great dining-room; a splendid chamber, 
with a music-gallery at one end, and with the earliest crystal chan- 
deliers ever used in England, and given by Queen Elizabeth to the 
Lord of Hale, for its chief decorations. At eight o’clock these crystal 
chandeliers glittered with the light of many wax-candles, though 
there was still the soft glow of sunset in the gardens beyond the 
great gothic windows. 

That first visit to a great country house was like a new page in 
life to Clarissa. She had not wearied of her quiet existence at Mill 
Cottage, her books, her art, her freedom from the monotonous tasks 
and dull restraints of school; but she felt that if life could always be 
like this, it would be something very sweet and joyous. Captain 
Westleigh had contrived to take her in to dinner. 

‘I was determined to do it,’ he told her confidentially as they sat 
down; ‘so I made a rush across to you when I saw Lady Laura’s eye 
upon you, with a malicious intention of billeting you upon young 
Halkin, the great cloth-manufacturer’s son. I know Lady Laura so 
well; she will be trying to plant all those rich manufacturing fellows 
upon you; she has quite a mania for that sort of people.’ 

The Captain made himself very pleasant all through that long 
ceremonial of dinner. Ifthe brilliant things which he said were not 
quite the newest in the world, they were at least new to Clarissa, 
who rewarded his efforts to please her by seeming very much amused, 
and flattered and stimulated him to new flights by her appreciation. 
He told her all about the people round her, making her feel less like 
a stranger in a foreign country; and that pageant dinner, long as it 
was, did not seem at all too long to be pleasant. 

After dinner there was a little music and singing at one end of 
the drawing-room, to which people listened or not, as they pleased ; 
a friendly whist-table established at the other end, at which four 
elderly, gray-whiskered, and bald-headed country gentlemen played 
gravely for an hour or so; and a good deal of desultory strolling out 
through the open windows to the terrace for the contemplation of the 
moonlit gardens, with perhaps a spice of flirtation. Lady Laura was 
never quite happy unless she saw something like flirtation going on 
among her younger visitors. She was pleased to see Captain West- 
leigh’s attention to Clarissa, though she would rather that James 
Halkin had occupied the ground. But, alas, Mr. Halkin, stiff and 
solemn as a policeman on duty, was standing by the chair of the very 
palest and least beautiful of the Miss Dacres, mildly discussing a 
collection of photographs of Alpine scenery. They had both been 
over the same country, and were quite enthusiastic when they came 
to peaks and mountain gorges that they remembered. 

‘I was there with another fellow, and he nearly slipped just on 
that edge there. It was as near as a—’ Mr. Halkin was going to 
say ‘a toucher,’ but it occurred to him that that vague expression was 
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searcely permissible in conversation with a lady—‘ the nearest thing 
you ever saw in your life, in fact. If it hadn’t been for his alpine 
stock, it would have been all over with him; and the guides told us 
there’d been a fellow killed there the year before. We stopped at 
Rigot’s—-I think the dearest hotel I was ever at; but they gave 
us some very fair still champagne, very fair indeed.’ 

Lady Laura took occasion to warn Clarissa against the Captain 
when they separated for the night, in the corridor upon which my 
lady’s rooms opened. 

‘ Very nice, isn’t he, dear? Come into my dressing-room for a 
few minutes’ talk ;’ and my lady led Clarissa into another charming 
chamber, all blue silk and satin-wood, like the morning room. ‘ Yes, 
he is very nice, and he really seemed quite épris. Poor Herbert 

- Westleigh ! I’ve known him for years. He belongs to one of the 
oldest families in Somersetshire, and is a capital fellow, as my hus- 
band says; but a person not to be thought of by you, Clarissa. There 
are a crowd of brothers, and I doubt if Herbert has a hundred a year 
beyond his pay. Did you notice that Mr. Halkin, a rather sandy- 
haired young man with a long nose? That young fellow will come 
into thirty thousand a year by and by.’ 

‘ Yes, Lady Laura, I did notice him a little when he was talk- 
* ing to one of the Miss Dacres. He seemed very stupid.’ 

‘ Stupid, my dear Clarissa! Why, I have been told that young 
man made a good deal of character at Oxford. But I daresay you 
are taken by Herbert Westleigh’s rattling way. Now, remember, 
my dear, I have warned you.’ 

‘ There is no occasion for any warning, Lady Laura. Believe 
me, Iam inno danger. I thought Captain Westleigh was very kind, 
and I liked him because he told me all about the other people; that 
is all.’ 

‘ Very well, dear. You will see a good many people here; there 
is an advantage in that—one influence neutralises another. But I 
should really like you to take some notice of that Mr. Halkin. He 
will be a good deal here, I daresay. His family live at Selbrook 
Hall, only four miles off. The father and mother are the plainest, 
homeliest people, but very sensible; live in a quiet unpretending 
style, and can’t spend a quarter of their income. When I speak of 
thirty thousand a year, I don’t reckon the accumulations that young 
man will inherit. He is the only son. There is a sister; but she 
is lame and a confirmed invalid—not likely to live many years, I 
think.’ 

Clarissa smiled at Lady Laura’s earnestness. 

‘One would think you were in league with papa, dear Lady 
Laura. He says I am bound to marry a rich man.’ 

‘Ofcourse; itis a solemn duty when a girl is handsome and not 
rich. Look at me: what would my life have been without Fred, 
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Clarissa ? There were five of us, child; five daughters to be married, 
only think of that ; and there are still three unmarried. One of my 
sisters is coming here to-morrow. I do so hope you will get on with 
her; but she is rather peculiar. I am glad to say she is engaged 
at last—quite an old affair, and I think an attachment on both sides 
for some time past; but it has only lately come toa definite engage- 
ment. The gentleman’s prospects were so uncertain; but that is 
all over now. The death of an elder brother quite alters his posi- 
tion, and he will have a very fine estate by and by. He is coming 
here too, in a few days, and I’m sure I hope the marriage will take 
place soon. But I must not keep you here chattering, at the risk of 
spoiling -your fresh looks.’ 

And with a gracious good-night Lady Laura dismissed her new 
protégée. 

Yes, it was a pleasant life, certainly; a life that drifted smoothly 
onward with the tide, and to all seeming unshadowed by one sorrowful 
thought or care. And yet, no doubt, with but a few youthful excep- 
tions, every guest at Hale Castle had his or her particular burden to 
carry, and black Care sat behind the gentlemen as they rode to small 
country meetings or primitive cattle-fairs. To Clarissa Lovel the 
state of existence was so new, that it was scarcely strange she should 
be deluded by the brightness and glitter of it, and believe that these 
people could have known no sorrow. 

She found herself looking forward with unwonted interest to the 
arrival of Lady Laura’s sister, Lady Geraldine Challoner. To a 
girl who has never had a lover—to whom the whole science of love 
is yet a profound inscrutable mystery—there is apt to be something 
especially interesting in the idea of an engagement. To her the 
thought of betrothal is wondrously solemn. A love-match too, and 
an attachment of long standing—there were the materials for a ro- 
mance in these brief hints of Lady Iaura’s. And then, again, her 
sister described this Lady Geraldine as a peculiar person, with whom 
it was rather doubtful whether Clarissa would be able to get on. All 
this made her so much the more anxious to see the expected guest; 
and in the morning’s drive, and the afternoon’s croquet, she thought 
more of Lady Geraldine than of the landscape or the game. 

Croquet was over—Clarissa had taken part in a regular game 
this afternoon—and the players were strolling about the gardens in 
couples, in an idle half-hour before the first dinner-bell, when Miss 
Lovel met Lady Laura with another lady. They were sauntering 
slowly along one of the sunny gravel walks—there was every charm 
in this Italian garden except shade—and stopped on seeing Clarissa. 

‘ Now, Geraldine, I shall be able to introduce you to my fa- 
vourite, Clarissa Lovel,’ said Lady Laura; ‘ Captain Westleigh you 
know of old.’ 

The Captain and Lady Geraldine shook hands, declaring that 
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they were quite old friends—had known each other for ages, and so | 
on; and Clarissa had a few moments’ pause, in which to observe the | 
young lady. 

She was tall and slim, her sister’s junior by perhaps five years, | 
but not more; very fair, with bright auburn hair—that golden-tinted 
hair, of which there seems to be so much more nowadays than 
was to be seen twenty years ago. She was handsome—very hand- 
some—Clarissa decided at once; but it seemed to her rather a cold 
hard style of beauty; the straight nose, the mouth, and chin chiseled 
with a clearness and distinctness that was almost sharpness; the 
large luminous blue eyes, which did not seem to possess much capa- 
city for tenderness. 

Lady Laura was very proud of this sister, and perhaps just a 
little afraid of her; but of course that latter fact was not obvious to 
strangers ; she was only a shade less volatile and talkative in Geral- 
dine’s presence. Geraldine was the beauty of the Challoner family, 
and her career had been a failure hitherto; so that there was much 
rejoicing, in a quiet way, now that Lady Geraldine’s destiny was 
apparently decided, and in an advantageous manner. 

She was sufficiently gracious to Clarissa, but displayed none of 
that warmth which distinguished Lady Laura’s manner to her new 
friend; and when the sisters had turned aside into another path, 
and were out of hearing, Geraldine asked rather sharply why ‘ that 
girl’ was here ? 

‘ My dear Geraldine, she is perfectly charming. I have taken 
the greatest fancy to her.’ 

‘My dear Laura, when will you leave off those absurd fancies 
for strangers ?’ 

‘ Clarissa Lovel is not a stranger; you must remember how in- 
timate papa used to be with her father.’ 

‘I only remember that Mr. Lovel was a very selfish person, and 
that he has lost his estate and gone down in the world. Why should 
you trouble yourself about his daughter? You can only do the girl 
harm by bringing her here; she will have to go out as a governess, 
I daresay, and will be writing to you whenever she is out of a situ- 
ation to ask some favour or other, and boring you to death. I can- 
not think how you can be so inconsiderate as to entangle yourself 
with that kind of acquaintance.’ 

‘TI don’t mean Clarissa to be a governess; I mean her to make 
a good marriage.’ 

‘O, of course it is very easy to say that,’ exclaimed Lady Ger- 
aldine scornfully; ‘but you have not been so fortunate as a match- 
maker hitherto. Look at Emily and Louisa.’ 

‘ Emily and Louisa were so intractable and difficult to please, 
that I could do nothing for them; and now I look upon them as 
confirmed old maids. But it is a different thing with Clarissa. She 
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is very sensible; and I do not think she would stand in her own 
light if I could bring about what I wish. And then she is so lovely. 
Emily and Louisa were good-looking enough half a dozen years ago, 
but this girl is simply perfect. Come, Geraldine, you can afford to 
praise her. Is she not lovely ?’ 

‘ Yes, I suppose she is handsome,’ the other answered icily. 

‘ You suppose she is handsome! It is really too bad of you to 
be prejudiced against a girl I wanted you to like. As if this poor 
little Clarissa could do anybody any harm! - But never mind, she 
must do without your liking. And now tell me all about George 
Fairfax. I was so glad to hear your news, dear—so thoroughly 
rejoiced.’ 

‘ There is no occasion for such profound gladness. I could have 
gone on existing very well as Geraldine Challoner.’ 

‘Of course; but I had much rather see you well married, and 
your own mistress; and this is such a good match.’ 

‘Yes; from a worldly point of view, I suppose, the affair is 
unexceptionable,’ Geraldine Challoner answered, with persistent in- 
difference ; simulated indifference, no doubt, but not the less pro- 
voking to her sister. ‘ George will be very rich by and by, and he 
is well enough off now. We shall be able to afford a house in one 
of the streets out of Park-lane—I have a rooted detestation for both 
Belgravia and Tyburnia—and a carriage, and so on; and I shall not 
be worried as I have been about my milliner’s bills.’ 

‘And then you are very fond of him, Geraldine,’ Lady Laura 
said softly. 

There were still little romantic impulses in the matron’s heart, 
and this studied coldness of her sister’s tone wounded her some- 
times. 

‘ Yes, of course that is the beginning of the business. We like 
each other very well,’ Lady Geraldine replied, still with the same 
unenthusiastic air. ‘I think there has always been some kind of 
liking between us. We suit each other very well, you see; have 
the same way of thinking about most things, take the same view of 
life, and so on.’ 

Lady Laura gave a faint sigh of assent. She was disappointed 
by her sister’s tone; for in the time past she had more than once 
suspected that Geraldine Challener loved George Fairfax with a pas- 
sionate half-despairing love, which, if unrequited, might make the 
bane of her life. And, lo! here was the same Geraldine discussing 
her engagement as coolly as if the match had been the veriest mar- 
riage of convenience ever planned by a designing dowager. She did 
not understand how much pride had to do with this reticence, or 
what volcanic depths may sometimes lie beneath the Alpine snows 
of such a nature as Geraldine Challoner’s. 

In the evening Lady Geraldine was the centre of a circle of old 
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friends and admirers; and Clarissa could only observe her from a 
distance, and wonder at her brilliancy, her power to talk of anything 
and everything with an air of unlimited wisdom and experience, and 
the perfect ease with which she received the homage offered to her 
beauty and wit. The cold proud face lighted up wonderfully at 
night, and under the softening influence of so much adulation; and 
Lady Geraldine’s smiles, though wanting in warmth at the best, 
were very fascinating. Clarissa wondered that so radiant a creature 
could have been so-long unmarried, that it could be matter for 
rejoicing that she was at last engaged. It must have been her own 
fault, of course ; such a woman as this could have been a duchess, 
if she pleased, Clarissa thought. 2 

Lizzie Fermor came up to her while she was admiring the high- 
bred beauty. 

‘ Well, Miss Lovel, what do you think of her ?’ 

‘ Lady Geraldine? I think she is wonderfully handsome—and 
fascinating.’ 

‘Do you? Then I don’t think you can know the meaning of 
the word ‘‘ fascination.” IfI were a man, that woman would be pre- 
cisely the last in the world to touch my heart. O yes, I admit that 
she is very handsome—classic profile, bright blue eyes, complexion of 
- lilies and roses, real golden hair—not dyed, you know—and so on ; 
but I should as soon think of falling in love with a statue of snow 
as with Lady Geraldine Challoner. I think she has just about as 

much heart as the statue would have.’ 
‘Those people with cold manners have sometimes very warm 
hearts,’ Clarissa remonstrated, feeling that gratitude to Lady Laura 
made it incumbent on her to defend Lady Laura’s sister. 

‘Perhaps; but that is not the case with her. She would trample 
upon a hecatomb of hearts to arrive at the object of her ambition. 
I think she might have made more than one brilliant marriage since 
she has been out—something like ten years, you know—only she 
was too cold, too obviously mercenary. I am very sorry for George 
Fairfax.’ 

‘ Do you know him ?’ 

‘ Yes, and he is a very noble fellow. He has been rather wild, 
I believe; but of course we are not supposed to know anything about 
that; and I have heard that he isethe most generous-hearted of 
men. I know Lady Geraldine has contrived to keep him dangling 
about her whenever he was in England for the last six or eight 
years; but I thought it was one of those old-established flirtations 
that would never come to anything—a kind of institution. I was 
quite surprised to hear of their engagement—and very sorry.’ 

‘ But Lady Geraldine is very much attached to him, is she not ?’ 

‘O yes, I daresay she likes him; it would be almost difficult 
for any one to avoid liking him. She used to do her utmost to keep 
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him about her always, I know; and I believe the flirtation has cost 
her more than one chance of a good marriage. But I doubt if we 
should have ever heard of this engagement if Reginald Fairfax had 
not died, and left his brother the heir of Lyvedon.’ 

‘Is Lyvedon a very grand place ?’ 

‘It is a superb estate, I believe; a noble old house in Kent, 
with an immense extent of land attached to it. The place belongs 
now to Sir Spencer Lyvedon, an old bachelor, whose only sister is 
George Fairfax’s mother. The property is sure to come to Mr. Fair- 
fax in a few years. He is to be here to-morrow, they say; and you 
will see him, and be able to judge for yourself whether Lady Geral- 
dine is worthy of him.’ 

There was a little excursion proposed and planned that evening 
for the next day—a drive to Marley Wood, a delicious bit of forest 
about seven miles from the Castle, and a luncheon in the open air. 
The party was made up on the spot. There were ladies enough to 
fill two carriages; a couple of servants were to go first with the 
luncheon in a wagonette, and the gentlemen were to ride. Every- 
body was delighted with the idea. It was one of those unpreme- 
ditated affairs which are sure to be a success. 

‘Tam glad to have something to do with myself,’ said Lady Ger- 
aldine. ‘It is better than dawdling away one’s existence at croquet.’ 

‘I hope you are not going to be dull here, Geraldine,’ replied 
Lady Laura. ‘There are the Helston races next week, and a 
flower-show at Holborough.’ 

‘I hate small country race-meetings and country flower-shows ; 
but of course I am not going to be dull, Laura. The Castle is very 
nice; and I shall hear all about your last new protégées, and your 
Doreas societies, and your model cottages, and your architect, and 
your hundred-and-one schemes for the benefit of your fellow-man. 
It is not possible to be dull in the presence of so much energy.’ 


CuHapTer VI. 
AND THIS IS GEORGE FAIRFAX. 


THE next day was lovely. There seemed, indeed, no possibility 
of variation in the perfection of this summer weather ; and Clarissa 
Lovel felt her spirits as light as if the unknown life before her had 
been all brightness, unshadowed by one dread or care. The party 
for Marley Wood started about an hour after breakfast—Lady Laura, 
Mrs. Dacre, Barbara Fermor, and Clarissa, in one carriage; two 
Miss Dacres, Lady Geraldine, and Mrs. Wilmot in the other; Lizzie 
Fermor and Rose Dacre on horseback; with a small detachment of 
gentlemen in attendance upon them. There were wide grassy waste- 
lands on each side of the road almost all the way to the wood, on 
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which the equestrian party could disport themselves, without much 
inconvenience from the dust of the two carriages. Once arrived at 
the wood, there were botanising, fern-hunting, sketching, and flirta- 
tion without limit. Lady Laura was quite happy, discussing her 
Dorcas societies and the ingratitude of her model cottagers, with 
Mrs. Dacre; Lady Geraldine sat at the foot of a great shining 
beech, with her white dress set off by a background of scarlet 
shawl, and her hat lying on the grass beside her. She seemed too 
listless to ramble about with the rest of the party, or to take the 
faintest interest in the conversation of any of the gentlemen who 
tried to talk to her. She amused herself in a desultory way with 
a drawing-book and a volume of a novel, and did not appear to con- 
sider it incumbent on her to take notice of any one. 

Clarissa and Barbara Fermor wandered away into the heart of 
the wood, attended by the indefatigable Captain Westleigh, and 
sketched little bits of fern and undergrowth in their miniature sketch- 
books, much to the admiration of the Captain, who declared that 
Clarissa had a genius for landscape. ‘As you have for croquet and 
for everything else, I think,’ he said; ‘only you are so quiet about 
your resources. But I am very glad you have not that grand sul- 
tana manner of Lady Geraldine Challoner’s. I really can’t think 
how any man can stand it, especially such a man as George Fair- 
fax.’ 

‘Why ‘“‘ especially’ ?’ asked Miss Fermor curiously. 

‘Well, I don’t know exactly how to explain my meaning to a 
lady — because he has knocked about the world a good deal — 
seen a great deal of life, in short. Il a vecu, asthe French say. He 
is not the kind of man to be any woman’s slave, I should think; he 
knows too much of the sex for that. He would take matters with 
rather a high hand, I should fancy. And then Lady Geraldine, 
though she is remarkably handsome, and all that kind of thing, is 
not in the first freshness of her youth. She is nearly as old as 
George, I should say; and when a woman is the same age as a 
man, it is her misfortune to seem much older. No, Miss Fermor, 
upon my word, I don’t consider them fairly matched.’ 

‘ The lady has rank,’ said Barbara Fermor. 

‘Yes, of course. It will be Mr. and Lady Geraldine Fairfax. 
There are some men who care for that kind of thing; but I don’t 
suppose. George is one of them. The Fairfaxes are of a noble old 
Scotch family, you know, and hold themselves equal to any of our 
nobility.’ 

‘When is Mr. Fairfax expected at the Castle ?’ 

‘Not till to-night. He is to come by the last train, I believe. 
You may depend Lady Geraldine would not be here if there were 
any chance of his arriving in the middle of the day. She will keep 
him up to collar, you may be sure. I shouldn’t like to be engaged 
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to a woman armed with the experience of a decade of London sea- 
sons. It must be tight work !’ 

A shrill bell, pealing gaily through the wood, summoned them 
to luncheon ; a fairy banquet spread upon the grass under a charmed 
circle of beeches ; chicken-pies and lobster-salads, mayonaise of sal- 
mon and daintily-glazed cutlets in paper frills, inexhaustible treasure 
of pound-cake and strawberries and cream, with a pyramid of hot- 
house pines and peaches in the centre of the turf-spread banquet. 
And for the wines, there were no effervescent compounds from the 
laboratory of the wine-chemist—-Lady Laura’s guests were not 
thirsty cockneys, requiring to be refreshed by ‘ fizz’—but delicate 
amber-tinted vintages of the Rhineland, which seemed too ethereal 
to intoxicate, and yet were dangerous. And for the more thirsty 
souls there were curiously compounded ‘ cups:’ claret and soda- 
water, fortified with curacgoa and flavoured artistically with burrage 
or sliced pine-apple. 

The banquet was a merry one; and it was nearly four o’clock 
when the ladies had done trifling with strawberries and cream, and 
the gentlemen had suspended their homage to the Rhineland. Then 
came a still more desultory wandering of couples to and fro among 
the shadowy intricacies of the wood; and Clarissa having for once 
contrived to get rid of the inevitable Captain, who had been beguiled 
away to inspect some remote grotto under convoy of Barbara Fer- 
mor, was free to wander alone whither she pleased. She was rather 
glad to be alone for a little. Marley Wood was not new to her. It 
had been a favourite spot of her brother Austin’s, and the two had spent 
many a pleasant day beneath the umbrage of those grand forest-trees ; 
she sitting and reading, neither of them talking very much, only in 
a spasmodic way, when Austin was suddenly moved by some caprice 
to pour out his thoughts into the ear of his little sister—strange 
bitter thoughts they were sometimes; but the girl listened as to 
the inspirations of genius, she loved and admired him so much. 
Here he had taught her almost all that she had ever learned of 
landscape art. She had only improved by long practice upon those 
early simple lessons. She was glad to be alone, for these old me- 
mories were sad ones. She wandered quite away from the rest, and, 
sitting down upon a bank that sloped towards a narrow streamlet, 
began to sketch stray tufts and clusters of weedy undergrowth—a 
straggling blackberry-branch, a bit of ivy creeping sinuously along 
the uneven ground—in an absent desultory way, thinking of her 
brother and the days gone by. She had been alone like this about 
half an hour, when the crackling of the brambles near her warned 
her of an approaching footstep. She looked up, and saw a stranger 
approaching her through the sunlight and shadows of the wood—a 
tall man, in a loose gray overcoat. 

A stranger? No. As he came nearer to her, the face seemed 
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very familiar; and yet in that first moment she could not imagine 
where she had seen him. A little nearer, and she remembered all 
at once. This was her companion of the long railway journey from 
London to Holborough. She blushed at the recollection, not alto- 
gether displeased to see him again, and yet remembering bitterly 
that cruel mistake she had made about Arden Court. She might 
be able to explain her error now, if he should recognise her and 
stop to speak ; but that was scarcely likely. He had forgotten her 
utterly, no doubt, by this time. 

She went on with her sketching—a wreath of delicate ivy-leaves, 
winding away and losing itself in a confusion of bramble and fern, 
every leaf sharply defined by the light pencil-touches, with loving 
pre-Raphaelite care—she went on, trying to think that it was not 
the slightest consequence to her whether this man remembered their 
brief acquaintance of the railway-carriage. And yet she would have 
been wounded, ever so little, if he had forgotten her. She knew so 
few people, that this accidental acquaintance seemed almost a friend. 
He had known her brother, too; and there had been something in 
his manner that implied an interest in her fate. 

She bent a little lower over the sketch-book, doing her uttermost 
not to be seen, perhaps all the more because she really did wish for 

_the opportunity of explaining that mistake about Arden Court. Her 
face was almost hidden under the coquettish gray hat, as she bent 
over her drawing; but the gentleman came on towards her with 
evident purpose. It was only to make an inquiry, however. 

‘I am looking for a picnic party,’ he said. ‘I discovered the 
débris of a luncheon yonder, but no human creature visible. Per- 
haps you can kindly tell me where the strayed revellers are to be 
found ; you are one of them, perhaps ?’ 

Clarissa looked up at him, blushing furiously, and very much 
ashamed of herself for the weakness, and then went on with her 
drawing in a nervous way, as she answered him, 

‘Yes, I am with Lady Laura Armstrong’s party; but I really 
cannot tell you where to look for them all. They are roaming about 
in every direction, I believe.’ 

‘Good gracious me!’ cried the gentleman, coming a good deal 
nearer—stepping hastily across the streamlet, in fact, which had 
divided him from Clarissa hitherto. ‘Have I really the pleasure of 
speaking to Miss Lovel? This is indeed a surprise. I scarcely ex- 
pected ever to see you again.’ 

‘Nor I to see you,’ Clarissa answered, recovering herself a little 
by this time, and speaking with her accustomed frankness. ‘ And I 
have been very anxious to see you again.’ 

‘Indeed !’ cried the gentleman eagerly. 

‘In order to explain a mistake I made that night in the rail- 
way-carriage, in speaking of Arden Court. I talked of the place as 
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if it had still belonged to papa; I did not know that he had sold it, 
and fancied I was going home there. It was only when I saw my 
uncle that I learnt the truth. You must have thought it very 
strange.’ 

‘I was just a little mystified, I confess, for I had dined at the 
Court with Mr. Granger.’ 

‘Papa had sold the dear old place, and, disliking the idea of 
writing such unpleasant news, had told me nothing about the sale. 
It was not wise, of course; but he felt the loss of Arden so keenly, 
I can scarcely wonder that he could not bring himself to write 
about it.’ 

‘It would have been better to have spared you, though,’ the 
unknown answered gravely. ‘I daresay you were as fond of the old 
home as ever your father could have been ?’ 

‘I don’t think it would be possible for any one to love Arden 
better than I. But then, of course, a man is always prouder than 
a woman—’ 

‘I am not so sure of that,’ the stranger muttered parentheti- 
cally. 

‘And papa felt the degradation involved in the loss.’ 

‘I won’t admit of any degradation in the case. A gentleman is 
none the less a gentleman for having spent his fortune rather reck- 
lessly, and the old blood is no less pure without the old acres. If 
your father were a wise man, he might be happier now than he has 
ever been. The loss of a great estate is the loss of a bundle of 
cares.’ 

‘I daresay that is very good philosophy,’ Clarissa answered, 
smwniling, beguiled from painful thoughts by the lightness of his tone ; 
‘but I doubt if it applies to all cases—not to papa’s, certainly.’ 

‘You were sketching, I see, when I interrupted you. I re- 
member you told me that night of your fondness for art. May I 
see what you were doing ?” 

‘It is hardly worth showing you. I was only amusing myself, 
sketching at random—that ivy straggling along there, or anything 
that caught my eye.’ 

‘But that sort of thing indicates so much. I see you have a 
masterly touch for so young an artist. I won’t say anything hack- 
neyed about so fair a one; for women are showing us nowadays that 
there are no regions of art closed against them. Well, it is a divine 
amusement and a glorious profession.’ 

There was a little pause after this, during which Clarissa looked 
at her watch, and finding it nearly five o’clock, began to put up 
her pencils and drawing-book. 

‘I did not think that you knew Lady Laura Armstrong,’ she 
said; and then blushed for the speech, remembering that, as she 
knew absolutely nothing about himself or his belongings, the cir- 
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cumstance of her ignorance on this one point was by no means sur- 
prising. 

‘No; nor did I expect to meet you 1 here,’ replied the gentleman. 
‘ And yet I might almost have done so, knowing that you lived at 
Arden. But, you see, it is so long since we met, and I—’ 

‘Had naturally forgotten me.’ 

‘No, I had not forgotten you, Miss Lovel, nor would it have 
been natural for me to forget you. I am very glad to meet you 
again under such agreeable auspices. You are going to stay at the 
Castle a long time, I hope. I am booked for an indefinite visit.’ 

‘O no, I don’t suppose I shall stay very long. Lady Laura is 
extremely kind; but this is my first visit, and she must have many 
friends who have a greater claim upon her hospitality.’ 

‘Hale Castle is a large place, and I am sure Lady Laura has 
always room for agreeable guests.’ 

‘She is very, very kind. You have known her a long time, 
perhaps ?’ 

* Yes, I have been intimate with the Challoners ever since I° 
was a boy. Lady Laura was always charming; but I think her 
marriage with Fred Armstrong—who worships the ground she walks 
on—and the possession of Hale Castle have made her absolutely 
perfect.’ 

‘ And you know her sister Lady Geraldine, of course ?’ 

‘O yes, I know Geraldine.’ 

‘Do you know Mr. Fairfax, the gentleman to whom she is 
engaged ?’ 

‘ Well, yes; I am supposed to have some knowledge of that 
individual.’ 

Something in his smile, and a certain significance in his tone, 
let in a sudden light upon Clarissa’s mind. 

‘I am afraid I am asking very foolish questions,’ she said. 
‘ You are Mr. Fairfax ?’ 

‘Yes, I am George Fairfax. I forgot that I had omitted to tell 
you my name that night.’ 

‘And I had no idea that I was speaking to Mr. Fairfax. You 
were not expected till quite late this evening.’ 

‘No; but I found my business in London easier to manage than 
I had supposed it would be; so, as in duty bound, I came down 
here directly I found myself free. When I arrived at the Castle, I 
was told of this picnic, and rode off at once to join the party.’ 

‘And I am keeping you here, when you ought to be looking for 
your friends.’ 

‘There is no hurry. I have done my duty, and am here; that 
is the grand point. Shall we go and look for them together ?’ 

‘If you like. I daresay we shall be returning to the Castle very 
soon.’ 
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They sauntered slowly away, in and out among the trees, to- 
wards a grassy glade, where there was more open space for walking, 
and where the afternoon sun shone warmly on the smooth turf. 

‘I hope you get on very well with Geraldine ?’ Mr. Fairfax said 
presently. 

It was almost the same phrase Lady Laura had used about her 
sister. 

‘I have seen so little of her yet,’ Clarissa answered, rather em- 
barrassed by this inquiry. ‘I should like to know her very much ; 
but she only arrived yesterday, and we have scarcely spoken half-a- 
dozen words to each other yet.’ 

‘You will hardly like her at first, perhaps,’ Mr. Fairfax went 
on, doubtfully. ‘People who don’t know much of her are apt to 
fancy her cold and proud; but to those whom she really likes she 
is all that is charming, and I don’t think she can fail to like you.’ 

‘ You are very kind to say so. I hope she may like me. Do 
you know, I have been so much interested in Lady Geraldine from 
the first, before I saw her even—partly, perhaps, because her sister 
told me about her engagement. You will think that very romantic 
and silly, I daresay.’ 

‘Not at all; a young lady is bound to be interested in that kind 
of thing. And I hope your interest in Lady Geraldine was not less- 
ened when you did see her.’ 

‘ It could scarcely be that. No one could help admiring her.’ 

‘Yes, she is very handsome, there is no question about that ; 
she has been an acknowledged beauty ever since she came out. I 
think I can catch a glimpse of her yonder among the trees; I see 
a white dress and a scarlet shawl. Geraldine always had a penchant 
for scarlet draperies.’ 

‘Yes, that is Lady Geraldine.’ 

They hastened their steps a little, and came presently to the 
circle of beeches where they had lunched, and where most of the 
party were now assembled, preparing for the return journey. Lady 
Geraldine was sauntering to and fro with Major Mason, listening with 
a somewhat indifferent air to that gentleman’s discourse. 

She caught sight of her lover the moment he appeared; and 
Clarissa saw the statuesque face light up with a faint flush of plea- 
sure that brightened it wonderfully. But however pleased she might 
be, Lady Geraldine Challoner was the last of women to demonstrate 
her pleasure in her lover’s arrival by any overt act. She received 
him with the calm grace of an empress, who sees only one courtier 
more approach the steps of her throne. They shook hands quietly, 
after Mr. Fairfax had shaken hands and talked for two or three 
minutes with Lady Laura Armstrong, who welcomed him with con- 
siderable warmth. 

The major dropped quietly away from Lady Geraldine’s side, 
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and the plighted lovers strolled under the trees for a little, pending 
the signal for the return. 

‘So you know Miss Lovel?’ Geraldine said, with an icy air of 
surprise, as soon as she and George Fairfax were alone. 

‘I can hardly say that I know her; our acquaintance is the 
merest accident,’ answered Mr. Fairfax ; and then proceeded to re- 
late his railway adventure. 

‘ How very odd that she should travel alone !’ 

‘ Scarcely so odd, when you remember the fact. of her father’s 
poverty. He could not be supposed to find a maid for his daughter.’ 

‘ But he might be supposed to take some care ofher. He ought 
not to have allowed her to travel alone—at night too.’ 

‘It was careless and imprudent, no doubt. Happily she came 
to no harm. She was spared from any encounter with a travelling 
swell-mobsman, who would have garrotted her for the sake of her 
watch and purse, or an insolent bagman, who would have made him- 
self obnoxiously agreeable on account of her pretty face.’ 

‘I suppose she has been in the habit of going about the world 
by herself. That accounts for her rather strong-minded air.’ 

‘Do you find her strong-minded? I should have thought her 
quite gentle and womanly.’ 

- *I really know nothing about her; and I must not say anything 
against her. She is Laura’s last protégée; and you know, when 
my sister takes any one up, it is always a case of rapture.’ 

After this the lovers began to talk about themselves, or rather 
George Fairfax talked about himself, giving a detailed account of 
his proceedings since last they had met. 

‘I went down to see my uncle,’ he said, ‘ the day before yester- 
day. He is at Lyvedon, and I had a good look at the old house. 
Really it is the dearest old place in the world, Geraldine, and I 
should like above all things to live there by and by when the estate 
is ours. I don’t think we are likely to wait very long. The poor 
old man is awfully shaky. He was very good to me, dear old boy, 
and asked all manner of kind questions about you. I think I have 
quite won his heart by my engagement; he regards it as a pledge 
of my reform.’ 

‘I am glad he is pleased,’ replied Lady Geraldine, in a tone 
that was just a shade more gracious than that in which she had 
spoken of Clarissa. 

The summons to the carriages came almost immediately. Mr. 
Fairfax conducted his betrothed to her seat in the barouche, and then 
mounted his horse to ride back to the Castle beside her. He rode 
by the side of the carriage all the way, indifferent to dust; but 
there was not much talk between the lovers during that homeward 
progress, and Clarissa fancied there was a cloud upon Mr. Fairfax’s 
countenance. 
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CuaprTer VII. 


DANGEROUS GROUND. 


Lire was very pleasant at Hale Castle. About that one point 
there could not be a shadow of doubt. Clarissa wondered at the 
brightness of her new existence; began to wonder vaguely by and 
by what it was that made it seem brighter every day. There was 
all the usual round of amusements—dinner-parties, amateur con- 
certs, races, flower-shows, excursions to every point of interest within 
a day’s drive, a military ball at the nearest garrison-town twenty 
miles off, perennial croquet, and gossip, and afternoon tea-drinking in 
arbours or marquees in the gardens, and unlimited flirtation. It 
was impossible for the most exacting visitor to be dull. There 
was always something. 

And to Clarissa all these things possessed the charm of fresh- 
ness. She was puzzled beyond measure by the indifference, real or 
simulated, of the girls who had seen half-a-dozen London seasons ; 
the frequent declarations that these delights only bored them, that 
this or that party was a failure. George Fairfax watched her bright 
face sometimes, interested in spite of himself by her freshness. 

‘What a delicious thing youth is!’ he said to himself. ‘Even 
if that girl were less completely lovely than she is, she would. still 
be most charming. If Geraldine were only like that—only fresh 
and candid and pure, and susceptible to every new emotion! But 
there is an impassable gulf of ten years between them. Geraldine 
is quite as handsome—in her own particular style—and she talks 
much better than Clarissa Lovel, and is more clever, no doubt; and 
yet there are some men who would be bewitched by that girl before 
they knew where they were.’ 

Very often after this Mr. Fairfax fell a-musing upon those 
apocryphal men who might be subjugated by the charms of Miss 
Lovel. 

When did he awaken to the fatal truth that those charms were 
exercising a most potent influence upon his own mind? When did 
he open his eyes for the first time to behold his danger ? 

Not yet. He was really attached to Geraldine Challoner. Her 
society had been a kind of habit with him for several years of his 
life. She had been more admired than any woman he knew, and it 
was, in some sort, a triumph to have won her. That he never would 
have won her but for his brother’s death he knew very well, and ac- 
cepted the fact as a matter of course; a mere necessity of the world 
in which they lived, not as any evidence of a mercenary spirit in the 
lady. He knew that no woman could better discharge the duties 
of an elevated station, or win him more social renown. To marry 
Geraldine Challoner was to secure for his house the stamp of fashion, 
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for every detail of his domestic life a warrant of good taste. She 
had a kind of power over him too, an influence begun long ago, 
which had never yet been oppressive to him. And he took these 
things for love. He had been in love with other women during his 
long alliance with Lady Geraldine, and had shown more ardour in 
the pursuit of other flames than he had ever evinced in his court- 
ship of her; but these more passionate attachments had come, ‘for 
the most part, to a sorry end; and now he told himself that Ger- 
aldine suited him better than any other woman in the world. 

‘I have outgrown all foolish notions,’ he said to himself, be- 
lieving that all capacity was dead within him for that blind unrea- 
soning passion which poets of the Byronic school have made of love. 
‘What I want is a wife; a wife of my own rank, or a little above 
me in rank; a wife who will be true and loyal to me, who knows 
the world well enough to forgive my antecedents, and to be utterly 
silent about them, and who will help me to make a position for 
myself in the future. A man must be something in this world. It 
is a hard thing that one cannot live one’s own life; but it seems 
inevitable somehow.’ 

His mother had helped not a little to the bringing about of this 
engagement. She knew that her son’s bachelor life had been at 
best a wild one; not so bad as it was supposed to be, of course, 
since nothing in this world ever is so bad as the rest of the world 
supposes it ; and she was very anxious to see him safely moored in 
the sheltered harbour of matrimony. She was a proud woman, and 
she was pleased that her son should have an earl’s daughter for his 
wife ; and beyond this there was the fact that she liked Lady Ger- 
aldine. The girl who had been too proud to let the man she loved 
divine the depth of her feeling, had not been too proud to exhibit 
her fondness for his mother. There had grown up a warm friend- . 
ship between these two women; and Mrs. Fairfax’s influence had 
done much, almost unknown to her son, to bring about this result 
of his chronic flirtation with Geraldine Challoner. 

Just at present he was very well satisfied with the fact of his 
engagement, believing that he had taken the best possible means for 
securing his future happiness; an equable, quiet sort of happiness, 
of course—he was nearly thirty, and had outlived the possibility of 
anything more than that. It would have bored him to suppose, that 
Geraldine expected more from him than this tranquil kind of wor- 
. ship. Perhaps the lady understood this, and schooled herself to a 
colder tone than was even natural to her, rather than be supposed 
for one moment to be the more deeply attached of the two. 

Thus it happened that Mr. Fairfax was not severely taxed in his 
capacity of plighted lover. However exacting Lady Geraldine may 
have been by nature, she was too proud to demand more exclusive 
attention than her betrothed spontaneously rendered; indeed, she 
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took pains to let him perceive that he was still in full enjoyment of 
all his old bachelor liberty. So the days drifted by very pleasantly, 
and George Fairfax found himself in Clarissa Lovel’s society per- 
haps a little oftener than was well for either of those two. 

He was very kind to her; he seemed to understand her better 
than other people, she thought; and his companionship was more to 
her than that of any one else—a most delightful relief after Captain 
Westleigh’s incessant frivolity, or Mr. Halkin’s solemn small-talk. 
In comparigon with these men, he appeared to such wonderful advan- 
tage. Her nature expanded in his society, and she could talk to 
him as she talked to no one else. He used to wonder at her elo- 
quence sometimes, as the beautiful face glowed, and the dark hazel 
eyes brightened; he wondered not a little also at the extent of her 
reading, which had been wide and varied during that quiet winter 
and spring-time at Mill Cottage. 

‘ What a learned lady you are!’ he said, smiling at her enthu- 
siasm one day, when they had been talking of Italy and Dante ; 
‘ your close knowledge of the poet puts my poor smattering to shame. 
Happily, anidler and a worldling like myself is not supposed to know 
much. I was never patient enough to be a profound reader; and 
if I cannot tear the heart out of a book, as Samuel Johnson did, I 
am apt to throw it aside in disgust. But you must have read a 
great deal; and yet when we met, less than a year ago, you con- 
fessed to being only a schoolgirl fresh from grinding away at Cor- 
neille and Racine.’ 

‘I have had the advantage of papa’s help since then,’ answered 
Clarissa, ‘ and he is very clever. He does not read many authors, 
but those he does care for he reads with all his heart. He taught 
me to appreciate Dante, and to make myself familiar with the his- 
tory of his age, in order to understand him better.’ 

‘ Very wise of him, no doubt. And that kind of studious life 
with your papa is very pleasant to you, I suppose, Miss Lovel ?’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered thoughtfully ; ‘I have been quite happy 
with papa. Some people might fancy the life dull perhaps, but it 
has scarcely seemed so to me. Of course it is very different from life 
here; but I suppose one would get tired of such a perpetual round 
of pleasure as Lady Laura provides for us.’ 

‘IT should imagine so. Life in a country-house full of delightful 
people must be quite intolerable beyond a certain limit. One so soon 
gets tired of one’s best friends. I think that is why people travel 
so much nowadays. It is the only polite excuse for being alone.’ 

The time came when Clarissa began to fancy that her visit had 
lasted long enough, and that, in common decency, she was bound 
' to depart; but on suggesting as much to Lady Laura, that kindly 
hostess declared she could not possibly do without her dearest Cla- 
rissa for ever so long. 
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‘ Indeed, I don’t know how I shall ever get on without you, my 
dear,’ she said; ‘ we suit each other so admirably, you see. Why, 
I shall have no one to read Tasso with—no one to help me with my 
Missal when you are gone.’ 

Miss Lovel’s familiar knowledge of Italian Risen, and artistic 
tastes, had been altogether delightful to Lady Laura; who was always 
trying to improve herself, as she called it, and travelled from one 
pursuit to another, with a laudable perseverance, but an unhappy fa- 
cility for forgetting one accomplishment in the cultivation of another. 
Thus by a vigorous plunge into Spanish and Calderon this year, she 
was apt to obliterate the profound impression created by Dante and 
Tasso last year. Her music suffered by reason of a sudden ardour 
for illumination ; or art went to the wall because a London musical 
season and an enthusiastic admiration of Hallé had inspired her 
with the desire to cultivate a more classic style of pianoforte- 
playing. So, in her English reading, each new book blotted out its 
predecessor. Travels, histories, essays, biographies, flitted across 
the lady’s brain like the coloured shadows of a magic-lantern, leaving 
only a lingering patch of picture here and there. To -be versatile 
was Lady Laura’s greatest pride, and courteous friends had gratified 
her by treating her as an authority upon all possible subjects. No- 
thing delighted her so much as to be appealed to with a preliminary 
‘ Now you, who read so much, Lady Laura, will understand this ;’ 
or, ‘Dear Lady Laura, you who know everything, must tell me 
why,’ &c.; or to be told by a painter, ‘You who are an artist your- 
self can of course see this, Lady Laura ;’ or to be complimented by 
@ musician as a soul above the dull mass of mankind, a sympathetic 
spirit, to whom the mysteries of harmony are a familiar language. 

In that spacious luxurious morning-room of Lady Laura’s Cla- 
rissa generally spent the first two hours after breakfast. Here the 
children used to come with French and German governesses, in all 
the freshness of newly-starched muslin and newly-crimped tresses, 
to report progress as to their studies and general behaviour to their 
mother; who was apt to get tired of them in something less than a 
quarter of an hour, and to dispatch them with kisses and praises to 
the distant schoolrooms and nurseries, where these young exotics 
were enjoying the last improvements in the forcing system. 

Geraldine Challoner would sometimes drop into this room for a 
few minutes at the time of the children’s visit, and would converse 
not unkindly with her nephews and nieces; but for her sister’s ac- 
complishments she displayed a profound indifference, not to say con- 
tempt. She was not herself given to the cultivation of these polite 
arts—nothing could ever induce her to play or sing in public. She 
read a good deal, but rarely talked about books—it was difficult in- 
deed to say what Lady Geraldine did talk about—yet in the art of 
conversation, when she chose to please; Geraldine Challoner infi- 
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nitely surpassed the majority of women in her circle. Perhaps this 
may have been partly because she was a good listener; and, in some 
measure, on account of that cynical, mocking spirit in which she 
regarded most things, and which was apt to pass for wit. 

Clarissa had been a month at Hale Castle already; but she stayed 
on at the urgent desire of her hostess, much too happy in that gay 
social life to oppose that lady’s will. 

‘If you really, really wish to have me, dear Lady Laura,’ she 
said; ‘ but you have been so kind already, and I have stayed so 
long, that I begin to feel myself quite an intruder.’ 

‘You silly child! I do really, really wish to have you. I should 
like to keep you with me always, if I could. You suit me so much 
better than any of my sisters ; they are the most provoking girls in 
the world, I think, for being uninterested in my pursuits. And your 
Italian is something wonderful. I have not opened my dictionary 
since we have been reading together. And beyond all that, I have 
a very particular reason for wishing you to be here next month.’ 

‘ Why next month, Lady Laura ?’ 

‘I am not going to tell you that:’ 

‘ But you quite mystify me.’ 

‘I mean to mystify you. No, it’s not the least use asking ques- 
tions, Clary; but mind, you must not tease me any more about 
running away: that is understood.’ 

In all this time Clarissa had not found herself any nearer to that 
desired result of getting on well with Geraldine Challoner. That 
lady seemed quite as far away from her after a month’s acquaint- 
ance as she had seemed at the very first. It was not that Lady 
Geraldine was uncivil. She was polite, after her manner, to Clarissa, 
but never cordial; and yet she could not fail to see that George 
Fairfax admired and liked Miss Lovel, and she might have been 
supposed to wish to think well of any one he liked. 

Was she jealous of Clarissa? Well, no, it scarcely seemed pos- 
sible to associate the fever of jealousy with that serene temperament. 
She had an air of complete security in all her intercourse with 
George Fairfax, which was hardly compatible with doubt or the 
faintest shadow of suspicion. If ever she did speak of Miss Lovel 
to her lover, or to any one else, she talked of her as a pretty coun- 
try girl, and seemed to consider her as far removed, by reason of 
her youth and obscure position, from herself, as if they had been 
inhabitants of two separate worlds. 

Mr. Lovel had been invited to several dinner-parties at the 
Castle during his daughter’s visit, but was not to be drawn from his 
seclusion. He had no objection, however, that Clarissa should stay 
as long as Lady Laura cared to retain her, and wrote very cordially 
to that effect. 

What a pleasant, idle, purposeless life it was, and how rapidly 
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it drifted by for Clarissa! She wondered to find herself so happy ; 
wondered what the charm was which made life so new and sweet, 
which made her open her eyes on the morning sunshine with such 
a glad eagerness to greet:the beginning of another day, and filled 
up every hour with such a perfect sense of contentment. 

She wondered at this happiness only in a vague dreamy way, 
not taking much trouble to analyse her feelings. It was scarcely 
strange that she should be completely happy in a life so different 
from her dull existence at home. The freshness and beauty of all 
these pleasant things would be worn off in time, no doubt, and she 
would become just like these other young women, with their ex- 
perience of many seasons, and their perpetual complaint of being 
bored; but just now, while the freshness lasted, everything de- 
lighted her. 

Clarissa had been more than six weeks at the Castle, while other 
visitors had come and gone, and the round of country-house gaieties 
had been unbroken. The Fermors were still at Hale, and languidly 
deprecated the length of their visit, without any hint of actual de- 
parture. Captain Westleigh had gone back to his military duties, 
very much in love with Miss Lovel, and plaintively protested, in 
his confidences with a few chosen friends, against a Providence 
which had made them both penniless. 

‘I don’t suppose I shall ever meet such a girl again,’ he would 
declare piteously. ‘More than once I was on the point of making 
her an offer ; the words were almost out, you know; for I don’t go 
in for making a solemn business of the thing, with a lot of preliminary 
palaver. Ifa fellow really likes a girl, he doesn’t want to preach 
a sermon in order to let her knowit; and ever so many times, when 
we've been playing croquet, or when I’ve been hanging about the 
piano with her of an evening, I’ve been on the point of saying, 
‘‘Upon my word, Miss Lovel, I think we two are eminently suited 
to each other, don’t you?” or something plain and straightforward 
of that kind; and then I’ve remembered that her father can’t give 
her a sixpence, which, taken in conjunction with the lively state of 
my affairs, would mean starvation !’ 

‘ And do you think she liked you?’ a curious friend would per- 
haps inquire. 

‘ Well, I don’t know. She might do worse, you see. As a rule, 
girls generally do like me. I don’t see why there should be any 
difference in her case.’ 

Nor did the Captain for a moment imagine that Clarissa would 
have rejected him, had he been in a position to make an offer of his 
hand. 

Lady Geraldine was a fixture at Hale. She was to stay there 
till her marriage, with the exception, perhaps, of a brief excursion 
to London for millinery purposes, Lady Laura told Clarissa. But 
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the date of the marriage had not yet been settled—had been, in- 
deed, only discussed in the vaguest manner, and the event seemed 
still remote. 

‘It will be some time this year, I suppose,’ Lady Laura said; 
‘but beyond that, I can really say nothing. Geraldine is so capri- 
cious; and perhaps George Fairfax may not be in any great hurry 
to give up his bachelor privileges. He is very different from Fred, 
who worried me into marrying him six weeks after he proposed. 
And in this case a long engagement seems so absurd, when you 
consider that they have known each other for ten years. I shall 
be really very glad when the business is over, for I never feel quite 
sure of Geraldine.’ 








FORGET-ME-NOT 


A smauu blue flower has fallen from thine hair ; 
Thou hast no care, 
Clérice, to raise it, lying where it fell ; 
Still thy sweet smile 
A little while 
Sorrow may shadow, if its tale I tell. 


Its tale—an old wife’s tale, which yet may fill, 
Against thy will, 

With tears thine eyes, and change to white thy red ; 
But wouldst thou jeer, 
These cannot hear— 

No ridicule can reach the happy dead. 


They long ago sat by the fabled Rhine, 

Lovers ; like thine 
The lady’s eyes, and deeply musing she, 

Till on the tide 

By chance they spied 
A little blue flower floating out to sea. 


‘ O, little flower, thou makest my heart to rue ; 
Thy disk of blue 

What reckless hand to these wild waters gave ? 
To know no more 
Thine own still shore, 

Lost, lost for ever on the weltering wave !’ 


Already, ere her honey’d words had end— 
Words which could bend 
Him, whom love made as heated steel which bends— 
He for that prize, 
Before her eyes, 
Against those waters wild, too wild contends. 


Swift flows the flower, he follows swifter still ; 
And follows till 

He grasps it: but, alas, returns no more ! 
He seeks in vain | 
Her hand to gain, | 

Who prays for his vex’d life on that lone shore— 
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Prays voiceless, fix’d, and still as breathing stone, 
With hair back thrown. 

Yet ere the dark waves o’er his dear head meet, 
On that fell strand, 
Cast from his hand, 

The little weeping flower falls at her feet. 


And ere the dark waves closed, his last voice cried, 
‘ My love is tried ; 

Forget me not, my—’ and then came the end. 
Ah, little flower ! 
That fated hour 

Must sadness ever with thy beauty blend. 


Strange empty horror held the silent air ; 
Still stood she there, 

Till dew-sprent Hesper buried in heaven the day : 
Beyond all tears, 
All words, all years, 

She knew her grief remediless for aye. 


And ofttimes, ‘ Of my idle dreams,’ she cried, 
‘ Dreamt by thy side, 
No part is left me any, any where— 
No kiss of thine, 
No fireside shine, 
No sound of pattering feet upon the stair.’ 


So, never light of morn made light her woe, 
Nor crescent bow, 
Nor perfect round of night relieved her pain : 
So, till she fell, 
As in some dell 
Falls, where none hears, a leaf tired out with rain. 


The flower lay on her bosom when she died ; 
And there beside 

The Rhine, where buds of early roses bloom, 
And maidens weep, 
In dreamless sleep 

Lie those lost lovers, in one common tomb. 


Ay me! I tell a tale of long ago. 
No stone can show 
Now, where those lovers rest; no rose is there ; 
The Rhine alone, 
With changeless moan, 
Mourns them to Echo, listening child of air. 
JAMES MEW. 
Seconp Series, Vou. IV. F.S. Vou. XIV. D 








BELL’S LIFE IN ROME 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 





WuEN I first went to Rome, four years ago, just two newspapers 
properly so called were published in the Eternal City. There was 
the Giornale di Roma, a mere cut-and-dried register of official docu- 
ments with an ecclesiastical tinge—about as interesting as our Lon- 
don Gazette would be with a few extracts from St. Alfonso Liguori 
interpolated with the List of Bankrupts and the Registrations of 
Patents. There was the Osservatore Romano, in politics, clerically 
speaking, as black as my hat; but which was ‘ spicier,’ in a journal- 
istic sense, than its official brother, inasmuch as each number usually 
contained at least two columns of heartily foul-mouthed abuse level- 
led at the ‘ Re Sabaudo,’ and the ‘factious convention of Cisalpine 
demagogues assembled at Florence ;’ the Savoyard being Victor 
Emmanuel king of Italy, and the Cisalpine demagogues the Italian 
parliament. There was, besides, a pleasant, saturnine, carping, file- 
biting, kibe-galling, scoffing, man-and-woman-hating tone about the 
Osservatore which made it as a perpetual Saturday Review; and 
imagine the Saturday coming out about tea-time every evening in 
the week! Mr. Morris’s ‘ Earthly Paradise’ would be a tedious Tar- 
tarus compared with such a state of intellectual bliss. 

Well, I returned to Rome on the 3d of October last, and I found 
that since the 20th of September (the day of the entrance of the 
Italian troops into the place, and the consequent downfall of the 
Temporal Power) no less than fifteen daily newspapers had been 
started. For the benefit of Mr. John Timbs, should he be project- 
ing a work on the ‘curiosities of journalism,’ I append the names 
of this teeming progeny of newspapers. The Gazzetta Ufficiale di 
Roma heads the list; a new version of the old Giornale, but ‘ writ 
large,’ divested of the ecclesiastical tinge, and headed no longer by 
the Papal tiara and cross-keys, but by the crown and cross of Savoy ; 
for which escutcheon, by the way, now mottoless, I have lately heard 
suggested as an appropriate device Moliére’s well-known motto, ‘Je 
prends mon bien ow je le trowve’—I take my property where I find 
it. Victor Emmanuel found Rome the other day, as Moliére and 
Shakespeare found their plots, and as the clown in the pantomime 
finds a halfpenny or a baby—and he took it. Next to the Ufjciale 
follow the Miglioramento, the Tribuno, the Capitale, the Libertad, 
the Colosseo, the Nuova Roma, L’Italia Nuova, the Tempo, the 
Triunfo, the Romano, Pipistrello (the Bat), Don Pirlone, and 
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Pasquino ; the last three comic papers, and illustrated with the fun- 
niest and the most vilely-drawn political caricatures it is possible to 
conceive. For the present the catalogue stops here; when I come 
to Rome again—for I have drunk of the waters of the fountain of 
Trevi, and must needs return to the enchanting place some of these 
days—I may find the list of newspapers grown to be as long as that 
of Don Juan’s conquests, ‘ mille e tre,’ or threatening to stretch, 
like the line of Malcolm’s descendants, to the crack of doom. For 
the nonce, we may rest content with our fifteen dailies. As a rule, 
they cost, each of them, a soldo, or one halfpenny, and are printed 
in large clear type on four pages of stout paper about the size of the 
Economist. You must remember that Italy is the native country 
of newspapers, and that the first diurnals published in Venice to- 
wards the end of the sixteenth century, and sold for a ‘ gazzeta,’ a 
small copper coin of imperfectly-ascertained value, were probably of 
about the same size as our dailies. Some antiquaries even have 
endeavoured to prove that the ancient Romans were wont to publish 
Acta or Ephemerides recording the most noticeable events of the 
day. In default of types and Hoe’s machines, the Acta were 
written on scrolls, or engraved on tablets of soft calcareous stone, 
from which the writing could easily be effaced, and the stone re- 
polished for use next day, after the manner of that celebrated news- 
paper inthe Deccan, which—type and paper being scarce, and litho- 
graphic stone plentiful in the locality—was printed on the pocket- 
handkerchiefs of the subscribers, delivered clean in the morning, 
and called for by the dhobee or washerman in the evening. In sea- 
sons when influenza was prevalent second editions of this Indian 
Schnupftuch Zeitung were published—containing about as much as 
second editions usually bestow on an expectant public. Sir Richard 
Philipps once made a collection of extracts from these pseudo-Roman 
diurnals, and in them you might read how the Egyptian fleet had 
arrived at Brundusium; how Caius Quintus Somebody had been ap- 
pointed pro-consul of Africa; and how Kydius, a famous pirate, hay- 
ing been captured at Syracuse, had been ‘ sacrificed’ at the temple 
of Jupiter Patibularius—which was polite Roman for intimating that 
Kydius had been waited upon, according to law, by the Mr. Calcraft 
of the period. These Acta, it must be confessed, had an apocry- 
phal odour; and worthy Sir Richard had, not improbably, been 
hoaxed by some cunning humorist of a German antiquary—as cun- 
ning as that erudite wag who wrote the Amber Witch. That the 
Romans had playbills, and put forth daily announcements of the 
entertainments at the circuses, the literature which has come down 
to us amply proves; but the majority of these programmes were in 
all likelihood merely chalked on black boards or painted in distemper, 
just as at the present day are the lists of the sports at the Spanish 
bull-rings, and as used to be, alack! the bills of fare outside some 
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of the Paris restaurants. Highly useful were those chalked and 
painted menus, for they generally told you of a catalogue of dishes 
you didn’t want to eat; and so you passed on, and escaped the in- 
fliction of a dear bad dinner. I am afraid that the classic Acta 
and Ephemerides must by the cautious inquirer be dismissed as 
fabulous. Professional gossips and hired newsmongers doubtless 
went round to the baths and the houses of the wealthy patricians, 
and kept them aw courant as to what was stirring. We have pro- 
fessional gossips and hired newsmongers who are doing the same 
kind of thing now, not only in Rome, but in London. Still, had I 
been an ancient Roman, I should have liked to have my news 
brought to me beautifully engraved on a slab of polished stone. It 
would have such an expensive look. It would be a luxury so thor- 
oughly out of the reach of the cad—of Codrus, for example, the 
poor devil, perchance, who purveyed the news which the stonecutter 
incised. And then, if the contents of my Morning Post—or rather 
Morning Paving-stone—displeased me, I could crack the leading 
articles in twain with a hammer, or heave the offending diurnal at 
the head of a slave, or a freedman, or a client, or some other kind 
of cad. A modern English newspaper, especially when printed on 
straw paper and sold for a penny, is not strong enough to break any- 
body’s head, save Priscian’s. 

But our Roman Ephemerides in Rome cost but a halfpenny. 
Did I say there were fifteen of them? The number has been far- 
ther swelled by three since I projected this paper, a few weeks since, 
during a solitary walk on the Appian Way. The Osservatore, which 
was discontinued on the appearance of the ‘ Piedmontese hordes,’ 
alias the Italian army, has made its appearance again, and is as 
saturnine and as spiteful as ever, though somewhat cautious in its 
allusions to the powers that be. Then there is a Diario Cattolico, 
which is supposed to owe something to cardinalitian inspiration; and, 
again, the Jesuits have started an organ of their own, called L’Im- 
parziale. The press is decidedly looking up in the capital of Italy ; 
and if this journalistic carnival continues much longer, I think I 
shall give up literature, and take to writing in the newspapers for a 
livelihood. Whynot? It is never too late to begin a new career ; 
and the young Irish gentleman who was asked if he could play the 
fiddle, replied that he didn’t know, but that he dared say he could, if 
he tried. 

Every morning before breakfast I walk from the Via Bocca di 
Leone, in which street, hard by the Piazza di Spagna, I am at pre- 
sent taking the liberty of living, to the corner of the Via Condotti 
and the Corso; and there I buy of a little old man the fifteen Roman 
newspapers: outlay, elevenpence farthing. 

If I have received remittances from the Conductress of Bel- 
gravia—why will she persist in sending cheques ‘on account’ for 
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fabulous sums to her contributors in foreign parts ?—and feel in ex- 
travagant mood, I lay out a few extra soldi—prior to buying a cameo 
brooch for the adored one of my heart, and investing in a terno for 
the next Roman lottery: first prize a hundred thousand lire, and 
the winner generally turns out to be a highly respected resident of 
Rio de Janeiro or Pondicherry—in the purchase of the Opinione, the 
Nazione, and the Fanfulla; all Florentine papers, and which have 
come in by last night’s express. Very rarely, too, one may get the 
Movimento of Genoa, and the Perseveranza of Milan; the last the 
best newspaper in the Italian peninsula. I try hard to obtain the 
Unita Cattolica of Turin, which is said to be about a dozen times 
more spiteful and venomous than our own dear Osservatore ; but on 
the first occasion of my asking my little old man for it, he burst forth 
into a piping hot passion of wrath, declaring that the royal govern- 
ment and the lwogotenente del Re, General de la Marmora, were too 
good, too merciful, and that they ought not to tolerate even the ex- 
istence of a journal abounding in such ‘ shameless infamies.’ He 
sell the Unita Cattolica? Per Bacco! he would go to Tophet first. 
From which ecstasy of indignation I opined that my little old man 
was, in politics, an advanced Liberal. ’Tis the little old man who 
is my purveyor of literature. He is very aged and wizened, and 
his shoulders being somewhat round, his head large, and his gray 
hair and whiskers cut close to his head, he bears a resemblance not 
remote to an elderly ape. He looks miserably poor—as poor as a 
church mouse—and it is on the soffit of the pedestal of the pillar of 
a church-door that his wares are displayed. In addition to his stock 
of newspapers he has a basketful of cigars—the most horrible-look- 
ing collection of presumably dried lettuce-leaves of which a salad- 
bowl was ever deprived—and a trayful of boxes of lucifer-matches, 
one halfpenny the box, and for which there is always a brisk demand; 
for it is among the minor peculiarities of social existence in Rome, 
that you never find matches on the tables of the caffés, or on the 
mantelpiece of your room at the hotel. The waiters carry those 
combustibles loose in their waistcoat-pockets, and produce them 
when called upon ; seemingly in order to have an excuse for getting 
a few words of friendly chat with the guest, and not with any view 
towards a fee for the accommodation; since it is another Roman, 
and indeed Italian, peculiarity not to give fees to waiters. My little 
old man wears a loose jacket, of which the texture may have been 
originally velvet and the hue olive-green ; but with which Time and 
Tide and the furious elements have played the part, in the way of de- 
vastation, of Attila, king of the Huns. Arlecchino in the panto- 
mime has not more patches in his jacket than my little old man has 
in his pantaloons: they (the patches) are of all sizes, all colours, and 
all shapes from triangles to decagons. Ofthe deplorable state of his 
boots I decline to speak. Mild-eyed Pity is not dead; and Com- 
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passion, the existence of Otto Count von Bismarck notwithstanding, 
has yet some bowels left. This is my little old man, hoary, bat- 
tered, and shattered: a living ruin of Rome in himself. He looks 
as though he had never been washed since, in Horace’s time, the 
yellow Tiber with violent waves incited the Captain Shaw of the 
epoch to report that the Temple of Vesta (fully insured) had been 
seriously damaged by water. I am not, goodness knows, a philan- 
thropist, or a regenerator of humanity, and would gladly walk twelve 
Scotch miles and a bittock to get out of the way of a Social Science 
Congress; yet I feel very much inclined every morning to address 
the little old man in that strain which was adopted by the Friend of 
his Species in the Needy Knife-grinder. The newsman has much 
of the knife-grinder’s aspect. His hat has gota hole in it. So have 
his—dear me !—his pantaloons. I want to know how the little old 
newsvendor came to vend news: whether some rich man has tyran- 
nically used him ; whether his persecutor was the squire, the parson 
of the parish, or the attorney—say Prince Piombino, the Abbot of 
Grottoferrata, or an auditor of the Pontifical Rota. I will not say 
anything about tears of compassion trembling on my eyelids, ready 
to fall so soon as I have heard the needy newsvendor’s pitiful story; 
and yet I fancy that, unlike his confrére in Canning’s cruel satire, 
he has a story to tell, anda moving one. No dull and gross Beotian 
he, with but a muddled notion of having got drunk last night at the 
Chequers, of getting his rags made raggeder in a scuffle, and of 
having been clapped up in the stocks by Justice Oldmixon for a 
vagrant. He does not, with a half-slavish cringe and a half-ferocious 
scowl, ask me for sixpence for a pot of beer to drink my health 
withal ; and, unless I am very much mistaken, he troubles his head 
a great deal with politics. He is a tattered, dirty, lean creature— 
when I say that he reminds you of an image-boy grown old, or a 
superannuated organ-grinder in hopelessly reduced circumstances, 
Mr. Shirley Brooks will at once apprehend my meaning, and con- 
ceive a proportionate disgust for my little old man; but in his shock- 
ingly bad hat, of which the crown is shamefully stove in, and the 
brim a very Vandyke pattern of fractures, he wears a large cockade 
of red, white, and green ribbons—the Italian tricolor. The cockade 
is dingy and greasy; but in the breast of his jacket blooms, spark- 
ling, radiant, glowing, a bouquet of fresh flowers—yes, my dear, 
although November is knocking at the door—of the three patriotic 
hues. And that rascally dog with the rat’s tail and the left ear torn 
in a fight—that disreputable mongrel who crouches on a scrap of worn- 
out carpet between the little old man’s legs, and is caressed and 
coaxed by him as though he were a poodle of quality—that cur of low 
degree wears, in lieu of a collar, a faded gorget of tricoloured ribbon. 
The whole establishment is [talianissimo to the backbone, evidently. 
But hark! throughout the length of the Corso comes streaming, in 
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the beautifully clear morning air, like a running river of silver, the 
sound of martial clarions. A regiment of nimble Bersaglieri hurry 
by—ail arms and legs and feathers, the very grasshoppers of the 
field of Mars. The wrinkled face of my little old newsvendor breaks 
into an eruption of smiles. There is a light in his eye, and he cocks 
his battered wideawake as though it were the plumed and gallooned 
beaver of Don Pedro de Mendoza y Alcantara. He offers me his 
snuff-box with an air of triumph. TI nostri they are—‘ Ours’—who 
are marching by. It is the Inno di Guerra or the Marcia Nazio- 
nale which the bugles are sounding. My little old man is a Roman 
citizen, and Rome is now the capital of Italy, and he is happy. 

The poor in England do not care much as a body about politics ; 
their thoughts mainly range between the pothouse and the pawn- 
broker’s. Nor among respectable working men is that artisan who 
is the strongest politician always the most intelligent. Why should 
they trouble their heads with Tory or Radical squabbles? Their fore- 
fathers enjoyed, a thousand years ago, more political freedom than 
my little old man possessed the day before yesterday. ‘ Who trou- 
bles himself about a warming-pan ?’ Serjeant Buzfuz asked perti- 
nently. Nobody; and the reason is obvious. We have always had 
warming-pans. We have ceased to talk about bread, because bread 
is no longer scarce or iniquitously taxed; but in the days when you 
were in your cradle, my love, we had never enough to say about 
bread: the bread question at one period came very near towards 
putting all the gilt gingerbread on the royal state coach in peril ; 
and ifthe defunct monsters of Protection and the Sliding Scale could 
come to life again, Corn-Law Rhymes and Anti-Corn-Law Leagues 
would once more cause Oligarchy to shiver in its gouty shoes, or 
mumble threats about ‘whiffs of grape-shot,’ or the ‘trail of a six- 
pounder.’ My little old man is a politician, for the reason that up 
to the Twentieth of September last he was a slave and a bond-servant 
of perhaps the very worst and most incorrigible kind of government 
that ever has afflicted or ever could afflict mankind—a government 
of priests. 

He must be close upon threescore years and ten, this veteran. 
What had he been doing all his long life — waiting for liberty, 
and the permission to sell halfpenny newspapers in the streets of 
Rome? Give him but sixty years, and he would be old enough to 
remember Pius VII. and Gregory XVI., who set his face so dough- 
tily against gas, and railways, and other inventions of the Evil One. 
What had he been? A holy-water sprinkler in a church ; the cus- 
tode of a museum; a hotel tout; a police agent; a clerk in the 
tobacco-and-salt monopoly office; a colour-grinder to a painter; a 
lay brother in a monastery; the assistant to a quack doctor; an 
under-jailer in the carceri of Sant’ Angelo ; a fiddler in the orchestra 
of a minor theatre; or a beggar? He looks old and dilapidated 
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enough to have been all or any of these things—always waiting for 
liberty and the permission to sell halfpenny newspapers at the cor- 
ners of the Via Condotti. Perhaps he won the four-thousand-pound 
prize in the lottery fifty years ago, spent it all in four months, and 
has been a ruined man ever since. Perhaps a little wine or a little 
woman has been his undoing. But it is idle to inquire farther into 
his antecedents. Mystery, that great costumier, is fond of cloaking 
little old men from the vast store of her masquerade warehouse. I 
give him up in despair as an Aufgabe nicht lisen zu kinnen. He 
may have been, once upon a time, a bishop, fallen from the hier- 
archy through dark misdeeds; and he may have been a pianoforte- 
tuner ; which last is, I suppose, the most mysterious vocation within 
the bills of human mortality, the range of inscrutability. Yet I 
fancy he must ever have had a soul above buttons, and waited 
patiently and with cheerful hope for freedom’s bright day and free- 
trade in newspapers to dawn. Against the same church-wall under 
whose lee he has set up his modest stall, a vendor of flowers has 
likewise his al-fresco establishment. His bouquets are beautiful, 
and cheap moreover ; but the florist himself is a poor ‘cuss,’ a de- 
generate Roman, who, huddled up in a gabardine cape of Irish frieze 
—a present perhaps from some priest, a pilgrim to the Scala Santa 
—is always shivering with the Roman ague or throbbing with the 
Roman fever, gazing upon his bright posies with lack-lustre eyes. 
I imagine him sometimes to be a gettatore, and have bought a bit of 
crooked coral to ward off his maleficence, lest he should look at me 
and blight me; and a pretty sight should I be, if I were blighted ! 
Poor devil, it is only the ague or the fever. Next to him is another 
industrial, and an old man to boot, whom at first I took for a cob- 
bler, so perpetually was he bending over a seeming lapstone. But 
he is only an antiquary, sedulously scraping the rust off coins, or 
polishing bits of marble, which as precious antiques he tries to sell 
to the forestierit as they stroll from the Piazza di Spagna to the 
Corso. He has just completed a very neat little model in serpen- 
tine of the Lateran Obelisk, and asked me ten lire for it. I offered 
him seven; but he is somewhat hard of hearing, and in response 
said that he really could not let me have it for less than six lire. 
I think that I shall be able to get the Lateran Obelisk before I leave 
for four lire. It is plain that neither the florist, nor the antiquary, 
nor the old woman who sells rosaries and scapularies on one side of 
the church-door, while the professional beggar, seated in a comfort- 
able arm-chair, holds out his continual cap for alms on the other, 
are imbued with the fixity of patriotic purpose which has fallen to 
the lot of the old newsvendor. Free-trade is triumphant, and the 
unshackled utterances of an unlicensed and unstamped press can be 
sold in the open air from one end of Rome to the other. Why did 
not the florist, the antiquary, the chaplet-monger, and the mendi- 
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cant fling their sorry peddling trades to the winds, and go in boldly 
for newsvending? Why, because they had none of the ancient fire 
and fervour in them; because the patriotic aflatus was not there ; 
because they were not Plutarch’s men and women ; because they were 
destitute of souls above buttons. 

On the other hand, the boys, ten thousand strong, are careering 
about the streets, selling newspapers literally for dear life; for by 
their vendition they earn their daily bread. Early in the morning 
and late at night, the (to me welcome) yell of these youthful flying 
stationers is audible. The Yankee newsboys penetrated to the banks 
of the Chickahominy and the Rapidan. They sold second editions 
on the gory field of Gettysburg, and conjured up echoes of ‘ latest 
intelligence’ at Antietam. The Roman newsboys may be met scam- 
pering along the Appian Way; they lurk in the portals of the Baths 
of Titus; they invade the steps of the Capitol; they irrupt on the 
Forum of Trajan ; and cluster thick about the Antonine Column, as 
their blackguard little confréres in Trafalgar-square cluster about 
the Nelson Monument. ‘Appena sortita! Appena sortita !” ‘Gran- 
dissime notizie !’ ‘ La Nuova Roma ha veduta la luce !’—they have 
a touch of poetry in them, these small scamps—these are the cries 
which salute you during at least eighteen hours out of the twenty-four ; 
and so shrill and persistent is their screech, that it has all but suc- 
ceeded in drowning the stentorian notes of the itinerant fish-mer- 
chant, the rich baritone of him who dispenses hot chestnuts, the 
high falsetto of the macaroni-seller, and the piercing soprano of the 
lady who offers cats’ meat by retail to the Roman nobility and gentry. 
Many years ago, the admired artist Piranesi executed a series of 
etchings illustrative of the cries of Rome; but little did he reck of 
the coming of the day when La Nuova Roma would be whooped 
through the streets of the Eternal City at the small price of one 
halfpenny. It is ‘appena sortita’ indeed. New Rome is not yet 
fledged ; it is but half out of the shell; yet, for so young a chicken, 
it is of the bravest. I hope this wondrous hatching will come to a 
good end. Old Archibald Constable the bookseller, who was rather 
cracked in his later days, kept five geese in a pond, and called them 
Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. ‘ Ye see that wee thing 
yonder,’ he was wont to say; ‘that’s young Broun. He’s but a 
gosling noo ; but he’ll be a bra’ gander in time.’ Absit omen. I hope 
the consummation of the Roman incubation will not be Michaelmas 
birds. They saved the Capitol once; but they might likewise be 
the ruin of it, some of these days. 

Newsboys are a nuisance to the nervous, all over the world ; 
and just before I left London a tribe of newsgirls had been added 
to the male plagues—tattered little wenches, who leapt up at your 
throat, and stuck latest editions into your shirt-front. Yet, setting 
the question of nerves on one side, it is better perhaps that they 
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should so leap, and frisk, and worry you—that they should run be- 
tween your legs, chase you to your street-door, clamber on the steps 
of your omnibus, or cling to the apron of your hansom—than that 
they should be begging or ballad-singing in the streets, or turning 
‘cartwheels’ in the mud for a halfpenny, or that they should be 
burrowing at night in railway arches or in extinguished lime-kilns, 
revelling on loaves, and scraps of cheese and bacon, and saveloys, 
pilfered from shop-doors. They are beginning to fight the great 
battle for bread—the bread which is earned, not cadged or stolen. 
Thus too in Rome, whose streets can show a thorough Seven-Dials- 
like array of dirty ragged brats, this screeching of halfpenny news- 
papers must be one trifle better socially than the former state of the 
Roman street-boy, paddling about in the slime at the mouth of the 
Cloaca Maxima, sprawling listlessly on the steps of the Ara Ceeli, 
prowling about the strangers’ quarter and pestering the forestieri 
for coppers, or hanging about the Columbaria or the Tomb of Cecilia 
Metella, in the hope of stealing parasols or rugs from the carriages 
of the sightseers visiting those monuments. Extremes meet. My 
little old man with the burden of three-score years and more on his 
back, and these shrill-voiced urchins with scarce ten summers’ load 
on their lithe young shoulders, are all parts of a machine just out of 
the engineer’s shop—just beginning to clank and heave and whirr— 
just beginning to make the force of its wheels and pinions felt. It 
needs much looking after before it gets into perfect gear and trim. 
Many a bolt and screw and rivet will have to be tightened, many a 
rough corner morticed, many a valve adjusted ; but it will be a grand 
machine in time, and, as New Rome, may furnish steam-power for 
half the world, as its predecessor, Old Rome, did for the whole of it. 

But, confining myself to the newspaper view of things, I feel 
confident, if matters go on at this rate, that ere long Bell’s Life in 
Rome will become an article of imperative necessity. Understand 
me thoroughly. I am not talking metaphorically. I want to see 
in the capital of Italy a newspaper which shall as completely fill the 
province of a Bell’s Life in Rome as its namesake does in London. 
My aspiration, you may urge, is wild, fantastic, unattainable. For 
such objections, whenever a proposition of general or particular utility 
is advanced, the philosophic mind must be prepared. ‘The man of 
letters,’ writes Voltaire, ‘is doomed to contend against a greater 
evil than the tyranny or capri¢e of princes, the insolence of cour- 
tiers, the bigotry of priests, and the indifference of the vulgar rich : 
he has to encounter the criticism of blockheads.’ Thus, if the Ka- 
foozlum Gazette condescends to notice this paper, somebody may 
read in its columns—I am sure that I shall not—‘ The current 
Number of Belgravia contains an article on ‘‘ Bell’s Life in Rome,” 
which, for any local colour it possesses, might as well have been 
written in Fleet-street ;’ while the gentleman who ‘ does’ the maga- 
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zines for the Upidee Chronicle may observe in his clever way, ‘ The 
author of ‘‘ Bell’s Life in Rome” gossips in his usual style about 
nothing in particular.’ O, generation of blind puppies and deaf 
adders, who would not be able to understand the higher things 
even if you read them; which you don’t! My proposition regarding 
‘Bell’s Life in Rome,’ crude as it seems, is in reality so full of 
sweetness and light, that Mr. Matthew Arnold might jump for joy to 
hear of it, and in gratitude make me a present of that edition of 
Heinrich Heine’s works from which he has derived many of the fine 
things he has written about the ‘ Philistine.’ 

The Romans have already gotten their Punch, their Fun, and 
their Judy, in the shape of the Don Pirlone, the Pasquino, and 
the Pipistrello, of which I have already made mention; while from 
Florence, Milan, and Turin they receive at least half-a-dozen more 
satirical journals illustrated with political or social cartoons. There 
is but one draughtsman in the Peninsula, the famous Guido Gonin 
of the Milanese Spirito Folletto, who is worthy to be chronicled in 
the same breath with such artists as Tenniel or Proctor, to say no- 
thing of the dii minores, Du Maurier and Charles Keene ;* but, 
albeit as a rule badly drawn, the illustrations to the ‘comic’ journals of 
Italy are often replete with very pregnant meaning and very mordant 
satire. The oldest of them is not seven years old; the youngest 
saw the light only a week ago; and artistic satire in perfection— 
oddly enough, since every child can scrawl some caricature of his 
schoolmaster or his grandmother—is a plant of very slow growth. 
A hundred years of Hogarthism, Gillrayism, Rowlandsonism, Cruik- 
shankism, and H. B.-ism, were necessary ere we enjoyed the culmin- 
ation of pictorial drollery in the cartoons of Punch. The Italians 
have made a good beginning. They have a keen appreciation of the 
comic ; they invented the modern pantomime—the inception of the 
Christy Minstrels is due to the ancient Greeks — they wrote the 
Decamerone, the Secchia Rapita, Don Pasquale, and the Elisire 
d’ Amore; so many achievements of pure fun which Western Europe 
might vainly hope to equal. In process of time I hope to see a real 
Ponche a la Romaine, a Pulcinello di Roma, as sumptuous in its 
pictorial embellishments as the sibylline leaves of the merry sage of 
Fleet-street. 

Still, New Rome needs her Bell’s Life—racing intelligence, hunt- 
ing intelligence, coursing, fishing, cricketing intelligence, with the 
motto Nunquam dormio, and all. My heart would dance like the 
sun on Easter morning, could I only read in choice Italian the ac- 
count of a game of ‘ nurr and spell,’ or of ‘ golf,’ between the ‘ Gen- 
tlemen of the Trastevere’ and the ‘ Professionals of the Citta Leonina.’ 


* No offence to facile and graceful Mr. Alfred Thompson, with whose drawings 
the readers of Belgravia must be pleasantly familiar. That accomplished artist is 
a graphic wit, but neither a political satirist nor a social caricaturist. 
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The Tiber is but rarely, if ever, frozen over, else the mysterious, but 
doubtless exciting, game of ‘curling’ on the ice might be a fine 
winter’s amusement for patricians and plebeians. In hunting, the 
Romans are already no neophytes. I will defy any travelled Bri- 
ton to buy a saddle, a pair of top-bocts and leathers fit to ride to 
hounds with in Constantinople, or, without due and lengthy notice, 
in New York; yet in Rome all these articles are with ease and dis- 
patch to be procured—ay, with oxalic acid also to clean your tops. 
There are tailors in the Piazza di Spagna who will turn you out in 
‘pink’ as irreproachable as e’er was seen at Market Harborough or 
Melton Mowbray; and in the Via del Babuino there is an inventive 
genius who has invented a patent bit; while at some of the Anglo- 
Roman ‘ pubs’ stud-grooms in search of employment, and whippers- 
in of unexceptionable character, may be heard of. I have already 
described elsewhere ‘ A Day with the Roman Hounds ;’ and while 
nothing can be more picturesque than the appearance of the pack, 
and the huntsmen streaming over the Campagna, or dodging rey- 
nard about ruined sepulchres two thousand years old,—competent 
judges have informed me—I was born to be hunted, not to hunt— 
that the turn-out of the gallant sportsmen is first-rate, that the 
Roman princes make a very tolerable appearance cross country, 
and that some of the Roman ladies are (to use the unadorned lan- 
guage of the competent judges) ‘stunning’ at the low stone walls 
which in these parts do duty for fences and five-barred gates. Ladies 
who actually follow the hounds to the finish are few and far between 
even in hunting England; but a meet, like a race or a cricket 
match, is always sure to bring a number of ladies on horseback to the 
scene of action. A fox-hunt is literally as good as a play; not only 
the dogs and horses and huntsmen, but the outside spectators, 
down to the rawest bumpkin grinning over his hedgerow, enjoy it 
thoroughly. We have all heard that the fox, into the bargain, 
appreciates the fun mightily, and likes being hunted; but the fox 
having neglected to ‘ put it in writing,’ the statement ascribed to 
him must be taken with a reservation. At any rate, the fair eques- 
trians love a meet dearly; and in the multitudinous parallel lines of 
civilisation there are not two that advance pari passu more equally 
than female equestrianism and healthy cheerful frankness and cor- 
diality. Equestrianism indubitably tends towards making women 
beautiful ; «and the golden apple has long since been awarded to the 
female members of the British aristocracy, who are popped on to a 
pony’s back almost before they can toddle. The Yankees, somewhat 
late in the day, have found this out; and a very good imitation of 
Rotten-row has been laid out in the Central Park at New York. The 
Boston ladies are, of course, addicted to horse exercise, just as they 
are to reading the Edinburgh Review, or entertaining their friends 
at ‘kettledrums,’ or doing anything else that is refined, and sweet, 
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and light, and English. In the next generation, believe me, no 
Nathaniel Hawthorne will talk about the ‘trim little damsels’ of 
his country. He will glorify instead the shapely, stalwart, buxom 
girls of New York and Massachusetts; and it will be to ‘ the horse 
and the habit’ that they will owe enhanced vigour and comeliness. 
In like manner, when Bell’s Life in Rome becomes an established 
institution, and when Roman readers turn to the column of ‘ Hunt- 
ing Appointments’ with greater eagerness than they at present dis- 
play in perusing the announcements in the Osservatore, setting forth 
the imminence of the feast of St. Bunnione, whose intercession is so 
valuable in the case of soft corns, or of St. Baculo, well known in 
connection with the cure of lumbago, the Roman ladies, depend upon 
it, who are at present albeit undeniably stately and graceful, and, as 
a rule, possess commanding features, but have a tendency to angu- 
larity, and to be as Pharaoh’s lean kine, will have begun to ‘ fill out,’ 
and to grow as splendidly and yet jocundly handsome as our Amazons 
of the Park. I use the term ‘jocundly’ advisably. When you see 
beauty in Italy, it is ordinarily of the statuesque and severe kind. 
Juno always looks as terribly tempered as when she went to the 
Cave of the Winds to beg Molus to be so kind as to drown A2neas 
and the Trojan fleet. Juno in England is as merry as a grig; plucks 
feathers from her peacocks’ tails to deck her saucy pork-pie hat 
withal; is a ‘jolly’ girl, and —TI hear the Saturday snarl — may 
become a ‘ frisky’ matron. O, Saturday snarler, there shall be cakes 
and ale, and ginger and allspice, for all your acid gibes; and life 
would be a dreary waste indeed without the innocent ‘ friskiness’ of 
other people’s wives. 

I have not been an attentive student of the London Bell’s Life 
for many years; but it used to contain one column or more every 
week which afforded me unfailing edification ;—that was the column 
headed ‘ The Ring: Fights to come.’ The publication of fistic intel- 
ligence may perhaps, in deference to the susceptibilities of a refined 
and enlightened age, have been abandoned in our Bell’s Life these 
many years. It is of course an outrage upon civilisation for Boss 
Gumples, the Borough Pet, to stand up in fair pugilistic encounter 
before Jim Bruff, the Lancashire Slogger, and strive to ‘ bung-up his 
peepers,’ ‘grass him heavily,’ and perform other feats common to 
‘little mills’ at from five to five hundred pounds a side. If we wish 
to demolish our antagonist in a thoroughly refined, enlightened, and 
civilised manner, we must blow him up with fulminating mercury or 
picrate of potash, or pump blazing petroleum over him, or give him 
a douche from a mitrailleuse, or stir-up his vitals with a spring- 
bayonet. ‘Little mills’ nowadays are carried on with two or three 
hundred thousand combatants on either side, and the stakes are 
empires. It is hopeless to think of reviving the ‘ brutal, cowardly, 
and ruffianly’ amusement of prize-fighting in England ; but, by way 
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of a change, a few advertisements of ‘ Fights to come’ might not be 
productive of much mischief in the columns of the Roman Bell’s 
Life. The old people were pretty hard hitters. Nero was a decided 
patron of the ‘ fancy,’ and Caracalla the noblest of Corinthians. It 
is not generally known that the great ‘ mill’ between Creugas and 
Damoxenus, which Canova has immortalised in marble, was for the 
champion’s belt and two hundred talents; and that the Dying Gla- 
diator came to grief less through losing the fight (which he sold, 
they say) than through vexation at the refusal of the Middlesex 
magistrates to renew the lease of the sporting ‘ pub’ (the Disco- 
bolus and Corkscrew) which he had so long occupied in the Via 
Lata. Jesting apart, we know very well that all kinds of manly and 
athletic sports flourished here in the grand times of old Rome, and 
that the public virtue of the people—as had been likewise the case 
in ancient Greece—profited immensely through the development of 
muscular paganism. The Christianity which the Popes set up in 
Rome was not muscular; it the rather tended towards corporeal 
flaccidity and flabbiness. Why on earth should a priest be sallow ? 
and yet when do you meet in Rome an ecclesiastical person with a 
tolerably fresh complexion ? Wan pallor is the physical portion not 
only of the priests, but of those they educate. Why should the 
countenances of the students of the Propaganda and the Collegio 
Romano resemble, as a rule, imperfectly boiled suet -dumplings ? 
The lads of the Irish college look rosy enough when they first come 
out ; but they soon grow lantern-jawed and cadaverous of hue. 
They say it is the climate. It isn’t. The children of the Roman 
nobility, who get plenty of fresh air and exercise on the Pincian 
Hill, look as strong and buxom as any of the chubby darlings who 
trot about Kensington - gardens. The contadine, who with their 
boys and girls come into Rome as models for the artists, are hale, 
ruddy, strong-limbed humans, with the blood mantling gaily under 
their swarthy skins. The sedentary Romans of the poorer class are 
feeble, effete, etiolated, languid, and inert, simply because they have 
been overcast so long by the cold shade of sallow priests and monks. 
Do you remember Bologna when it was one of the Legations, and 
ruled by a cardinal? It was the gloomiest, dullest city in Italy. 
In 1870, with the incubus of priestly government taken away, Bo- 
logna is growing as jovial as Bristol and as wealthy as Birmingham. 

I hope that you see my drift now. I do not care what name 
they give to the Roman Bell’s Life, or whether it assumes vitality 
in the form of a newspaper, a T'urnverein, or a Volunteer movement, 
with periodical gatherings for rifle-shooting and athletic sports. I 
want the rH1Nc. Between the Seven Hills has, for too many cen- 
turies, stretched a hideous valley of dry bones, from which the 
flesh had long since been gnawed by Giant Pope. But Giant Pope 
has been overcome, and couches in his cavern as the Pilgrim in 
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Bunyan saw him, grinning and cursing horribly, but, thank good- 
ness, unavailingly. The dry bones live again; but it is fitting 
that their resuscitation should be of no galvanic order. The osseous 
frames must be clothed with muscles, and netted with nerves, and 
covered with skin—a skin tough enough to withstand a few Parthian 
darts from. the Vatican—and new blood must be pumped into the 
veins and arteries of the 8.P.Q.R. Their annexation to the king- 
dom of Italy will endow them with a just and equitable code of laws, 
with a free press, with a national representation, with municipal 
liberty, with the right of public meeting, with personal security, with 
national prestige and power. Ere long there will be a secular uni- 
versity and secular primary schools in Rome. Hitherto the priests 
and the nuns have been almost exclusively the schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses. All this looks hopeful and promising; but the 
introduction of a considerable admixture of Bell’s Life into the social 
scheme is indispensable. Rome has been too long a museum, a 
picture-gallery, an old-curiosity shop, and a galantee show. I adore 
art and antiquity; but I shouldn’t like the British metropolis to be 
all one huge South Kensington and Great Russell-street Blooms- 
bury. The Pope has lately shut up the galleries of the Vatican 
through sheer spite; still, in view of the physical welfare of the 
Roman people, one might tolerate his Holiness locking up the art- 
treasures for another six months, and console ourselves with photo- 
graphs of the Laocoon and the Apollo Belvedere, if he would con- 
sent to the establishment of a gymnastic school in the Cortile San 
-Damaso, a fencing-academy in the Sala Ducale, a riding-school in 
the Cappella Nicolina, a rifle-gallery in the Loggi of Rafaelle, and 
an academy for the noble art of self-defence in the Stanza del In- 
cendio del Borgo. But the Pope won’t do anything which he is 
asked to do; and the Romans must establish their Beil’s Life with- 
out him. It is, however, I think, certain that without a muscular 
as well as a political revolution, the dry bones will not long retain 
their renewed vitality. Rome must become a city of ‘live men,’ 
to use an Americanism ; and crude as my specific may seem, the 
best help to liveliness would be, I hold, the attentive study and ob- 
servance of the precepts of Bell’s Life. 
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Dogs anybody, I wonder, know Throgmorton? It is in the weald 
of Kent; and yet not actually in the weald, but on a little outlying 
spur of it which projects into the great plain of Romney. There 
the tough clay has married the lily-white sand, and a bounteous off- 
spring has blessed the union. There flourish noble oaks, broad- 
leaved chestnuts, aspiring elms in rich luxuriance of leaf; and 
emerald pastures are set amongst their shades, and rich cornfields 
and smiling hop-gardens chequer the sides of the gently swelling 
slopes. 

Loiter with me on the pleasant field-path winding in and out 
among the meadows and cornfields; look back on the red-roofed 
town crowned by a massive gothic tower—the evening chimes are 
tinkling in the still air with a loving lingering cadence, suggesting 
I know not what subtle pathos of long-forgotten days—and own with 
me that broad England can show few fairer nooks than fair Throg- 
morton town. 

My story hasn’t much to do with Throgmorton ; but there it was 
I first knew Chubb Jackson. He wasn’t unlike a chub either, as 
a boy—wide-mouthed, with little teeth set far back in his head, and 
freckles so brown that you might take them for scales. He was a 
school-fellow of mine, at the Manor-house School. Old Hookey (not 
thirty then), our head-master, had taken him in as an incorrigible, 
at a double fee, to try and make something of him. Possibly the 
attempt might have been worth the money; but, at any rate, it didn’t 
succeed. Passed through the regulation mill, Chubb came out more 
ink- and tear-stained, more sulky and more lazy, than ever. Dragged 
through the 4/neid, he tumbled over ‘ Arma virumque cano;’ shoved 
into logarithms, he couldn’t even go through the multiplication- 
table. His life was a continual round of expiation ; of impositions 
which he never got through, of unlearnt tasks which no mortal power 
could force him to learn: only the holidays freed him from the ever 
accumulating load of punishment. 

And yet I think he enjoyed himself. I fancy, as he sat by the 
open window looking over the rambling old-fashioned garden to the 
pleasant apple and cherry orchards beyond, his eyes and mind far 
away from the wretched old lexicon and classics under his nose, 
that the bees as they hummed, and the birds as they twittered, and 
all the hushed sounds of country life, said a say for him which they 
uttered not for us, as we swiped, and bowled, and fielded, and kept 
wicket in the cricket-field over beyond the Oast House. 
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I was the only chum he had: perhaps a corresponding vein of 
idlesse made us sympathise; at all events, we were great friends ; 
and when his aunt, Miss, or as she was called by courtesy Mrs. 
Chubb—he was an orphan, poor fellow, and under the care of a 
maiden aunt—when she came to take him home for the midsummer 
holidays, she had a liking for me for her nephew’s sake, and wanted 
me to come and see them at Pelham-crescent, Hastings. But I 
never went; and I saw no more of Chubb Jackson for I don’t know 
how many years. 

I was serving out my articles with Bump and Podgers of Lin- 
coln’s-inn, living in lodgings in Stanhope-street, Hampstead-road, 
when, coming from Charing-cross one evening by a yellow bus, I 
recognised next to me on the knife-board the image of Chubb Jack- 
son. It couldn’t be the inky boy of my school days; for this was 
a painful swell in lavender gloves, most shiny hat, and shirt-collar 
of portentous size. Now Chubb as a lad had a most inveterate 
stutter. So when the youth turned to me, intending, I think, to 
ask for a light, having an unlit cigar. in his mouth, and fumbling 
vainly in his waistcoat-pocket, and I saw his mouth working in pain- 
ful throes to deliver itself of the embryo words, I knew that he must 
be my former schoolfellow, and cried, unconsciously imitating his 
stammer, ‘ W-why, you must be C-chubb Jackson !’ 

He was living, I found, still with his aunt Chubb, in Albany- 
street close by ; and we renewed our school friendship forthwith. 

Mrs. Chubb was always delighted to see me. I was so steady, 
she said ; judging, I fear, rather from my antecedents than from any 
actual knowledge of my habits; and she always felt comfortable 
when Chubb was with me. But there was another attraction at 
294 Albany-street. Letitia Cuttshon was there on a visit—a pro- 
tracted visit, having no apparent commencement or ending, but which 
was always to end at some time or other, but never did. 

The second time I went to see them, Mrs. Chubb told me, as a 
great secret, that she hoped Letitia and Chubb would come together. 
Letitia was the orphaned daughter of the dearest friend she ever 
had—she gave a little sigh as she said it, which made me think 
perhaps there was some woman’s romance hidden below her placid 
front—and it was the dearest wish of her heart that the two should 
be married ; but she wanted Chubb to make something of himself 
first. He was now apprenticed to a wood-engraver, and he really 
seemed to have found his particular hole; for he had a wonderfully 
neat and careful hand, and had considerable talent for design. He 
worked a good deal at home in a little atelier on the second floor ; 
and you would hear him, as he chipped away, humming sometimes, 
and sometimes carolling, when you came to the hall-door in quiet 
Albany-street. 

Looking upon Letitia as already engaged, I had no intention of 
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falling in love with her; but I couldn’t help becoming very fond of 
her, meeting her as I did constantly in intimate society, for she 
was so good and lovable. Chubb was much attached to her, I 
fancied ; but I don’t know whether he was quite such a good boy 
as his aunt imagined, and I used to doubt sometimes whether the 
career open to him pleased him altogether. 

Being not swells at all, but quiet unpretentious folk, we would 
sometimes go to the pit of the Princess’s. Mrs. Chubb would pilot 
her nephew through, and I would have to take care of Letty in the 
crowd, and sometimes, under pressure of circumstances, would find 
my arm around her waist, or take her little plump hand in mine. 
Delicious:pleasures! forbidden, but how sweet ! 

It happened, however, that some literary friend of Chubb offered 
him a box for a particular night at the Olympic; and it was then 
and there determined that we would all go. Chubb was to come to 
my office at half-past six, and aunt Chubb and Letitia were to call 
for us there. 

I had had a very busy day at Lincoln’s-inn, and I had not 
noticed the flight of time, when I heard a cab stop outside: it was 
seven o'clock. Iwas vexed with Chubb that he hadn’t kept his 
appointment ; for I had relied upon his coming in time for me to dress 
before the ladies arrived. Now I had to run out in my office-coat, and 
ask Mrs. Chubb to wait till I could struggle into my evening suit. 

‘Don’t be more than ten minutes, Edward,’ she said, ‘or we 
shall have to pay extra for waiting. Chubb must follow us, the 
careless boy.’ 

There was nothing remarkable in his not keeping his appoint- 
ment: I don’t think he had ever kept one in his life. . I contented 
myself with leaving a message with Mrs. Tomkins, the housekeeper, 
that he was to dress as quickly as possible and follow us. I charged 
her specially to have a jug of hot water ready on the hob, that he 
mightn’t have any excuse for sitting down in his shirt sleeves and 
smoking a pipe, which he would be only too glad to do on the slightest 
hitch in his preparations. 

I remember the entertainment at the Olympic well. It was the 
last time I ever saw R— act. The shadow of death was upon the 
poor fellow then, but he fired up once or twice with something of 
his old spirit. It was a grotesque drama they played, but it. sad- 
dened me too; there was something weird and ghostly about the fun. 

Act succeeded act, but still no Chubb Jackson. Ever and again 
I turned my head, thinking I heard him enter the box. My uneasi- 
ness seized my companions also; they, too, began to look over their 
shoulders each minute. It was a hot midsummer night, but the 
theatre felt chilly. Aunt and Letitia drew their shawls round them. 
I fancied, too, that the audience on the other side began to notice 
our uneasiness: lorgnettes were levelled at our box. 
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All of a sudden the box-door was thrown violently open, hung 
suspended for a moment—the instant during which a person might 
pass in—and then closed heavily. I jumped up and ran into the 
passage. Nota soul was there. Letitia had given a little scream ; 
she looked deadly pale and almost fainting. Aunt Chubb was per- 
plexed and distrait. The play was coming to an end. I took them 
out of the theatre and put them into a cab. It would be a relief 
to get back to Albany-street and to find Chubb in his little snuggery, 
smoking a pipe and chipping away at his blocks; a relief to give 
him a good scolding for putting us out so. 

But when we got back to Albany-street the house was dark and 
desolate. The servants had gone to bed, according to orders. The 
supper-tray was in the dining-room, in readiness for our refection : 
a few dozen oysters, a brown loaf, a half-cut ham. But there was 
no trace of Chubb’s presence, no opened shells, no empty bottle of 
Guinness. Where could he be ? 

It was necessary that I should go out to look after the missing 
Chubb. I embraced my mission very reluctantly; for I was tired 
and hungry, and I thought that Chubb was indulging in some freak. 
His aunt would not hear of the possibility of such a thing; her boy 
had never been out so late as this without her knowledge, and she 
felt convinced some evil had come to him. She besought me to 
‘lose not a moment in putting the police in motion, in advertising, 
in offering a reward of a hundred pounds for any information. 

‘ Had he any money with him, aunt ?’ 

I had grown so intimate with the family that Mrs. Chubb had 
adopted me as her nephew. 

‘O dear, yes; and a great deal. I paid him his half-year’s 
allowance, fifty pounds, this very morning, in Bank-of- England 
notes ; and he stuffed them into his breast coat-pocket in his care- 
less way, and I— 

‘ Have you got the numbers ?’ 

*O yes, I put them down ; they’re in my desk. See here.’ 

‘ Nothing but the numbers! no date, no distinguishing letters ! 
Dear me, aunt, how unbusiness-like you are !’ 

‘O, is it necessary, Edward? I didn’t know.’ 

‘ This list will do well enough for stopping the notes; but if 
they were lost, you'd never get anything out of the Bank for them. 
But now the point is to find Chubb. Good-bye, aunt; I'll send 
the young scamp home to you fast enough, never fear.’ 

‘ Please God, I trust you will.’ 

Letty was in the hall as I went out. She came to me pale and 
trembling. 

‘O Edward, do you think there is anything wrong with Chubb ?’ 

‘No, nothing wrong, I trust, Letty. Don’t worry about him ; 
he’s sure to be all right.’ 
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I took her hand as I spoke. Her sweet gray eyes sought mine 
in unsuspecting sisterly confidence. 

‘ You will come back with him. We sha’n’t go to bed till you 
come back. Good-bye, Edward.’ 

It was a hot, dull, sodden night; a night on which one felt the 
oppressive weight of undefinable wretchedness. As I made my way 
to the cab-stand, I felt that I was upon a bootless errand. 

Chubb hadn’t been at Lincoln’s-inn; the housekeeper, whom I 
roused out of her first sleep, was sure of that. I must go on to 
Enfield-street, to the shop of the eminent wood-engravers where 
Chubb was employed. The premises were locked up; an iron bar 
across the door, with a great padlock securing it, showed that no 
one slept in the house. What should I do next? In my perplexity, 
I found my way to the police-office. The inspector smiled at my 
grave air when he heard my tale. 

‘There’s a good many young gents as don’t get home as soon 
as their ma’s would like, sir. But I'll send a sergeant with you, 
sir. The man on the beat will know where the foreman of the shop 
lives, no doubt, sir.’ 

The police-sergeant, a grizzled careworn man, started with me 
to the beat. The officer on duty knew where the foreman of Eng- 
lish- and Jardine lived; it was in a street off the Tottenham-court- 
road. Another short cab-drive and we were knocking at Mr. White’s 
door. Mr. White was a bachelor and a lodger. He was evidently 
giving a party that night; the front room was lighted up, and there 
was a piano going, and a’‘song with a thundering chorus. My heart 
felt a great relief; Chubb was here, of course; this was the very 
sort of thing in which he delighted, for which he’d give up any kind 
of civilised society. Wouldn’t he be wild at being fetched home by 
a police-sergeant and a friend ! 

White came to the door in his shirt-sleeves ; he had a long clay 
pipe in his hand, with which he was beating time to the chorus. 
He seemed too perfectly happy to feel any surprise at the sight of 
two strangers at his gate, although one of them was a police-con- 
stable. A rich tenor voice inside was singing, ‘ Hard times come 
again no more.’ 

‘ Chubb Jackson here? No, he isn’t—‘‘ ’Tis a song, a sigh of 
the weary, hard times’’—but if you’re a friend of his, come in and 
join us.’ Again he was led away by the chorus, ‘ Around my cabin 
door—come again no more.’ 

The police-sergeant sighed; he’d a soft heart, I fancy, under 
his blue coat, and few who have had hard times themselves can hear 
unmoved the plaintive refrain. 

‘Can you give us a few minutes’ conversation on a matter of 
importance ?’ 

‘ Certainly ; only don’t interrupt the song. Come in; there. 
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‘* Hard times, hard times, come again no more ;” now chorus, 
all !’ 

We stood there in the hall under the lamp; Mr. White waving 
his pipe to the time, and the police-sergeant joining gruffly in the 
strain. 

‘ Bravo; thank ye, gentlemen. Now, then, what have you got 
to say to me ?’ 

I told him briefly of Chubb being missing, and asked him what 
clue he had to give me. 

‘ Why, let’s see. Chubb went away first thing this morning ; 
he wasn’t a quarter of an hour at the shop. He’d been drawing 
some tin, hadn’t he? He don’t often show much at the shop on 
such occasions. Where he went to, I don’t know. Yes, I do, though. 
I can tell you where he started from, at least. He went to the 
Essex-street pier ; for he was asking Brown if it was open again, 
as it had been repairing lately, and Brown said it was. But where 
he went after that, I know no more than the dead. But, bless you, 
he’ll turn up all right.’ 

We took our leave sadly; it didn’t seem a very hopeful trail. 

‘I don’t like a track as ends in the river, sir. You don’t often 
get any farther than that.’ 

We didn’t get any farther. 

At the early dawn I found myself wearily walking along Albany- 
street, with a feeble hope that Chubb might have come home in the 
mean time. But there was only Mrs. Chubb, sitting up, sad and 
wan, and looking ten years older in that single night. 

‘My poor boy, my poor boy!’ she could only cry, quite broken 
down, quite past comfort. Letty took her upstairs, and I didn’t 
venture to see her for a month after. 

I had the direction of all the inquiries which were made. Spurred 
on by the reward of 2501., the police exerted themselves most strenu- 
ously. But not the faintest trail could they find of Chubb Jackson. 
One of the notes he had received from his aunt was traced to a low 
public-house in the Waterloo-road ; but although the house was 
watched for months, and the haunts of all the doubtful characters 
who resorted there thoroughly searched, they failed to get a glimpse 
of the fate of poor Chubb. 

The atelier on the second floor in Albany-street was shut up 
from that time. Aunt Chubb would let no one enter it but herself: 
once a week she would go in and dust it with her own hands. Poor 
Letitia thought herself almost a widow, and wore deep mourning for 
her lost sweetheart. 

It was a year after Chubb’s untimely fate that I ventured one 
day—she was sewing a button on my sleeve at the time: the sight 
of her sweet patient face and downcast eyes was too much for me, 
and I took her in my arms and asked her if she’d let me take the 
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vacant place in her heart. She was dreadfully shocked, and wouldn’t 
forgive me for a long time ; but aunt Chubb was my friend, and told 
my darling that the time for grief was past, and that it was her 
dearest wish now that we two should be married; and then Letitia 
relented, and gave me all her heart. 

Aunt Chubb roused up wonderfully now. In our happiness she 
seemed to live again; for the soul wearies of hopeless grief. In the 
preparations for the wedding, in the necessary house-hunting and 
furniture-buying, aunt Chubb took great interest. But I couldn’t 
help feeling a little nettled at finding how completely in the mind of 
aunt, and partially in Letty’s view, I was simply a representative of 
the lost Chubb. We were not to live in St. John’s-wood, because 
Chubb detested St. John’s-wood. We must live in the neighbour- 
hood of Regent’s-park, because Chubb thought it was the healthiest 
part of London. The dining-room curtains were to be blue, for that 
was Chubb’s favourite colour; the drawing-room was to be up- 
holstered in white and gold, for Chubb had been heard to say that 
when he had a house of his own that would be his choice. In other 
respects, however, it was more satisfactory to stand in Chubb’s shoes. 
His aunt had announced her intention of making us the same allow- 
ance she had intended for Chubb when he married; and she told us 
that, having no near relations of her own, she proposed to make us 
and ours her heirs; but, after all, it wasn’t pleasant to be considered 
in the light of a proxy or deputy; and the way in which those two 
women set up an idol, an ideal Chubb about as like the real formerly- 
existing Chubb as the butterfly is to the grub, and expecting every- 
body to burn incense before it, was especially aggravating. But I 
bore all patiently, abiding the time when I should take the reins into 
my own hands. 

It was just two years since poor Chubb disappeared, and we were 
to be married to-morrow. 

I had wound up all my affairs at Lincoln’s-inn, and I had 
made up my mind to leave the office at three, having to make a few 
purchases ; and I had planned taking a Citizen steamboat to Cado- 
gan-pier, there to have a quiet half-hour under the trees of Cheyne- 
walk, to take leave of my old self. For before I knew Letitia I 
had been a very lonely man, lonely in a crowd, and I had learnt to 
know myself—yes, and to like myself, and to take a pleasure in my 
own thoughts ; and I felt a little sad, as though I were parting with 
an old friend at the gate of my new life. 

But locking up my papers and changing my coat, I was conscious 
of a peculiar stir and tumult astonishing the quiet inn; a clatter — 
and a clank, a ringing of steel accoutrements, and the sharp clash of 
hoofs on the paved court-yard. I heard, too, the rush of pattering 
feet, which betokened that the London gamin was awake to the pro- 
spect of a little excitement. Now, looking from my window, I saw 
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a small detachment of hussars drawn up outside our office. Oppo- 
site the door was a cab, a policeman on the box. Half-a-dozen 
mounted police were drawn up on either side, and the British public 
massed itself behind the cavalcade. 

I heard a clerk flying up the stairs, and he burst into my room, 
exclaiming, ‘O, Mr. Brown, you’re wanted immediately by the chief 
Commissioner of Police !’ 

Had it come for me, then, this cavaleade ? Was I to be carried 
off on the eve of my wedding-day? Was I to be spirited away to 
join my poor friend Chubb? I remembered such things in weird 
stories I had read as a boy; and I was really so much shaken, that 
had I found myself crammed into the carriage, and disappearing in 
a thunder-cloud, I shouldn’t have been much astounded. 

No, not more astounded than I was, when, going to the window 
of the cab, I saw, sitting beside a police-officer, and heavily ironed, 
Cuuss Jackson ! 

He wasn’t a bit altered, only browned and more manly. 

‘Ned, old fellow, I can’t shake hands with you for these con- 
founded handcuffs ; but you’re looking jolly. I want you to come 
with me to the police-office, to identify me. They want to make 
out that I’m Colonel Brady, the head-centre of the Fenians; but 
you can tell them better than that, eh, Ned? Come, jump in.’ 

I got-into the cab in a maze of bewilderment. 

How did I stand? WasI going to be married to-morrow, or 
would Chubb usurp my place? Who did the house in Regent’s- 
park belong to? and the portmanteau ready packed at my lodgings ? 
No, that was mine, at all events. And the month’s holiday? Good 
Heavens, why didn’t the fellow stop another day! What did he 
mean by sitting there grinning at me, looking so happy? Happy ; 
of course he was happy. Wasn’t he going home to his Letitia ? 

Why should I be bail for this man? what did I know about 
him? The last two years might have made a Fenian of him. Was 
I certain he wasn’t Colonel Brady? Was it a fiend which whis- 
pered in my ear, Keep him locked up till the day after to-morrow ? 

But the fiends may whisper as they will; the habit of truth 
and honesty is the best exorciser of demons. When we arrived at 
the police-station, and were shown into the magistrate’s private 
room, my course was plain. Mr. Pusslewit, the magistrate, knew 
me well enough. 

I could answer for the man in custody; he was not a Fenian at 
all. He was Chubb Jackson, an intimate friend of my own. His 
detention would be a very serious affair for the police ; but released 
now, I would undertake that no action should be brought against 
the government. The upshot was, that half an hour saw Chubb 
and myself walking towards Charing-cross arm-in-arm. 

I had made up my mind as to the course I should adopt. Chubb 
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had satisfied me that he had not intentionally left us in the dark as 
to his fate. His léches were not so great as to debar him from 
equity. I felt that he had the prior claim ; that I could not resist 
the decree of the court above. I would take him to Letitia; tell 
her in half a dozen words that I resigned her to him; leave them 
to be happy together ; and then—ah, time enough to think of that 
when the then came. 

‘ Chubb, we’ll have a cab, and go to your aunt’s at once.’ | 

‘ But, Ned, I’m so horribly hungry. I’ve had nothing to eat 
since breakfast this morning on board the Hamburg; and if I ré- 
member right, aunt has tea about this time, and her larder is not 
framed for emergencies. Let’s go to the Wellington and have a 
jolly good dinner ; I'll stand sam, for I’m fiush to a degree.’ 

We went to the Wellington, and Chubb took great pains in 
ordering the dinner. I think we drank a good deal of wine, but I 
couldn’t taste it, nor had it any perceptible effect upon me. 

Chubb was full of his adventures. He had sailed for America from 
Southampton on the day of his disappearance ; he had posted letters 
to us all, explaining the cause of his exodus ; we afterwards found the 
letters in the breast-pocket. of the old coat hanging up in his atelier. 
He had found out at New York some relations of his own; who, it 
turned out, were people of influence in America, some of them being 
high in office. His desire being to serve in the war of secession 
then going on, his friends procured him a commission in a fighting 
regiment, and Chubb had seen good service. ‘ Ask anybody who 
knows if there’s anything said about the 42d Pennsylvanians and 
English Jackson,’ said Chubb, with a flush of pride in his face. 
He’d written home ‘ several times,’ he said vaguely, but postal com- 
munications were irregular, and Chubb wrote such a shocking scrawl, 
that I wasn’t surprised his letters never came to hand. 

Wouldn’t his aunt, all being explained, really go down on her 
knees and worship the young hero? Her own nephew one of the 
braves of the great army of liberty! And Letitia too; he’d gone 
through all this for her, to make himself worthy of her love. 

How happy they'd all be! Only I, a miserable pale-faced lawyer’s 
clerk—only I in the way. 

‘ Come, Chubb, let’s go,’ said I hoarsely. 

‘ Let’s have a chasse café and a smoke before we go, Ned.’ 

‘No, no; come now, come now.’ 

If I didn’t get it over soon, I should break down. 

‘But I’ve something to tell you, Ned. Come along.’ 

I gave way. I really thirsted for a reprieve. We sat in the 
smoking-room : I before my untasted coffee, rolling my unlit cigar 
in my damp fingers ; he with his leg comfortably twisted round the 
arm of the chair, lolling back and blowing great wreaths of smoke 
from his fat jolly cheeks. 
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‘Ned, do you think Letitia was very fond of me ?” 

‘ Devoted to you, Chubb. She mourned you as a widow might 
mourn her dead husband.’ 

Chubb looked rather queer. 

‘Do you know that’s devilish awkward ?’ 

‘ What do you mean ?’ 

‘ Why, I mean— in fact, I’m married to an American. I sent 
her on to Paris whilst I ran over to see you.’ 

I jumped up, upsetting the table between us, and grasped Chubb 
by both his hands. 

‘Chubb, my dear old friend, my dear old friend ; indeed we'll 
kill the fatted calf for you to-night. J am going to marry Letitia 
to-morrow !’ 

What an agitating night that was! I shall never forget Letitia’s 
look of horror when I told her Chubb Jackson had come back; and 
then how she flung her arms round my neck, and cried to me that I 
raust hold her fast against her aunt and Chubb and all the world ; 
how I exploded then into a passion of love and joy, and quite fright- 
ened poor Letty. She was a little disappointed, though, when she 
found we were not called upon to do defiance to all the world ; rather 
vexed with Chubb, too, for having forgotten her so easily. 

As for aunt Chubb, she laughed and cried, and cried and laughed 
again. Yes, it was very nice to see the faithful old aunt and her 
young scapegrace of a nephew so happy. 

We were married next day, Letty and I; and Chubb gave her 
away. 

Mrs. Chubb started for Paris next day to see her niece, Mrs. 
Chubb Jackson; and we presently joined them all there, and were 
introduced to the fair Américaine, her father and brothers. She 
was a charming little body, and I was delighted with her ; but Le- 
titia didn’t get on with her quite so well. 

Chubb has gone back to America, where, in conjunction with 
his father-in-law, he carries on a dry-goods warehouse, a monster 
hotel, and a line of steamboats, besides conducting an illustrated 
paper. Report says they are making piles of dollars. 

Letitia and I are very happy, and have heaps of babies. 


ALAN STRAYLER. 
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Tue Earl of Dorset began a sea-song, written on the eve of battle, 
with an apostrophe ‘ To all ye-ladies now on land.’ On this occa- 
sion we make our bow to all the ladies, whether on the land or on the 
sea—mainly the sea of fashion; and we would respectfully address 
them thus: ‘0, fair creatures, young and old, when the stormy 
winds do blow, and when the dictates of Dame Fashion prompt, 
and you betake yourselves to Poland’s, or Nicolay’s, or Drake’s, or 
Wayre’s, and there invest, regardless of expense, in fur jackets, 
tippets, muffs, cuffs, edgings, trimmings, and all the furry etceteras 
of feminine fashionable costume, mysteries recondite unto the mas- 
culine understanding, do you ever care to exercise the brains inside 
the pretty heads as to whence come all the furs which contribute to 
your luxury—how they come into the hands of those who sell them 
to you, and what they are like before they are tittivated into the 
condition in which you buy them?’ Taking it for granted that you 
do develop some curiosity in this direction, and care to know some- 
thing on the subject of the trade in furs generally, the uses to which 
the numerous varieties are devoted, and the prices which they fetch 
in their raw state, be it known that this article is devoted to the 
purpose of enlightening you there anent. 

Let us first visit a huge pile of warehouses in Lime-street, the 
very heart of the City. Great wagons are unloading square canvas- 
trussed bales and packages, which are being hoisted up to the various 
floors of the warehouses. The Hudson-Bay Company are garnering 
their harvest. Each of these bales has been a great traveller. The 
skins of which it is composed are from one of the many forts and 
stations which stud that vast tract of Northern America still known 
as the Hudson-Bay Territory. One batch is from York Fort, an- 
other from the Mackenzie River, a third from Labrador, a fourth 
from the interior of Greenland, a fifth from Arthabasca, a sixth from 
the eastern fringe of the Rocky Mountains, a seventh from the Sas- 
katchewan, an eighth from British Columbia, a ninth from Van- 
couver’s Island; and these are only a few of the principal stations. 
They have come to England in the Company’s own vessels, and are 
now being placed in the Company’s warehouses and show-rooms. 
Inside, amid that peculiar half-pungent dried-meat odour which raw 
furs give out, sagacious absorbed men are sorting the skins as they 
are unpacked. A glance, a brush with the hand against the grain of 
the fur, are all that is needed to distinguish the quality ere the skin 
is thrown on the pile of ‘ firsts,’ ‘seconds,’ or ‘thirds’ to which it 
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is entitled to belong. . Other men make them up in lots, and place 
them in their proper places; the catalogue is printed, and the sale 
advertised. Of these there are two, the spring and the autumn ; the 
first in March, the second-in September. Then the show-rooms are 
crowded with a motley horde of buyers of various nationalities, but 
all distinguished by the double emblem of a catalogue in the hand 
and a white over-blouse on the body to protect the clothes from the 
grease and hair of the skins. 

The first room into which our conductor ushers us is the ‘ bear- 
room.’ Literal ‘ bear-garden’ as it is,—for 5000 bears are repre- 
sented in it by their skins,—it is quieter than could be the St. 
Pancras Board of Guardians, had every one of its members pledged 
themselves to brotherly love. But what a scene this bear-room 
would be, to be sure, if every skin were to be rehabilitated by its 
living occupant, and 5000 bears—grizzly, polar, brown, black, and 
gray—were to spring into sudden vitality! Very soon we find that 
the value of bear-skins is in the inverse ratio to their size and to 
the ferocity of the animals in life. Here is the skin of a polar bear 
that measures 10 feet by 7. When alive, the huge rascal most 
likely frightened many a peaceful whaler ; but now mankind has its 
revenge upon him. He may think himself lucky if his shaggy white 
hide sells for a pound, and men will wipe their feet on the skin of 
him at which they would have shuddered when alive. Sic transit. 
Nor does the formidable ‘ grizzly’ fare much better in the fur-market. 
His fierceness and his rarity combined make his skin a scarce com- 
modity—there are only 300 grizzlies in the room ; but he goes dirt- 
cheap for all his scarceness, and his pell is chiefly used in the 
manufacture of artists’ brushes, the long hair being pulled out for 
this purpose. There was a time—it is about twenty-five years ago, 
so of course none of the ladies can remember it—when the brown 
bear was in high favour with the fair sex. His fur was very fashion- 
able displayed as a narrow trimming round the edges of shawls. In 
these palmy days a fine ‘ cinnamon’ bearskin was worth thirty guineas. 
But capricious fashion has altered, and now the best ‘ brown’ strives 
in vain to fetch 3/.10s. The ‘black’ bears of good quality will 
maintain their price (about 51. for a first-class skin) so long as the 
authorities, in the plenitude of their wisdom, thatch the heads of our 
guardsmen with wickerwork baskets covered with bear-skin. Officers’ 
bearskins are made from ‘ yearlings’ and ‘cubs,’ relatively to their 
size the most valuable of all black bear-skins. 

In the next room is quite a menagerie of foxes—crop fox, red 
fox, bastard fox, Arctic fox, kitt or prairie fox, blue fox. The crop 
fox is gray, with a tinge of red and silver. A good skin in worth 
48s.; and he is chiefly used for muffs and cloak-linings. The red 
fox is a tawny animal, shading away into a bright yellow on the 
sides, and with a white belly. The darker and richer the fur the 
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greater the value; but 14s. will buy the best of the red foxes, which 
are also mostly made into muffs, the lower qualities being dyed and 
used for cloak-linings. The Arctic fox has a beautiful fur, pure snowy 
white, the best of them preserving that hue right down to the skin, 
‘blowing white to the ground,’ as it is technically called. The pile 
is very thick, soft, and close, and it is one of the warmest of furs. 
The prairie or kitt fox is a shabby little beast, about the size of 
a hare, with poor woolly gray fur, which is used for common cloak- 
linings and the lower classes of chaise-wrappers. Here in a corner 
are some otter skins, with nice short soft fur, carrying a beauti- 
ful gloss. The blacker they are the better. Pretty as they are, 
ladies have not much reason to regard them with favour. They are 
cheap in comparison with fur-seal, and are.too often used to imitate 
that article in the manufacture of professedly ‘ real seal-skin’ cloaks. 
Thus, madam, your ‘ real seal-skin jackets’ may only be ‘ real otter.’ 
They are also used by gentlemen for coat-collars and fur greatcoats, 
more especially on the Continent. It will not do to confound be- 
tween the ‘ otter’ and the ‘sea otter.’ Ifa lady could get a jacket 
of ‘sea otter’ in a mistake for fur-seal, she would be a wise woman 
to hold her tongue (if possible in the nature of things), and not com- 
plain. of her bargain. The ‘sea otter’ is the costliest of all fur. A 
skini that you might put in your hat, or carry away in your muff, has 
sold for 50/.; and although this was a fancy price, from 301. to 401. 
is nothing out of the way. The value is reckoned by the depth of 
the black colour, studded with silvery hairs, and the richness of the 
fur. Very seldom do any of the higher qualities come into the re- 
tail trade in England, so hungry for them are the Russians. The 
catch of sea-otter skins is almost entirely confined to the coast of 
Alaska. When that territory belonged to Russia, the number sent 
over never exceeded 8000 per annum. Most of the skins went into 
Russia direct, and the trade was protected by a monopoly. With 
the transfer of the territory to the United States the monopoly has 
ceased, and the catch has been doubled within a single year. The 
same ‘go-ahead policy has been acted upon with regard to fur-seal 
skins, in which we at home are more directly interested. The old 
Russian company used to jog along contentedly, sending to Europe 
annually about 40,000 fur-seals. During the eighteen months which 
have elapsed since the transfer, the American successors of the Rus- 
sian company have sent to Sir Curtis Lampson, the great consignee 
of the United States furs, about 300,000 fur-seal skins, represent- 
ing a money value of about 400,000/. A few years ofthis would go 
far to reimburse the purchase-money which our cousins paid to Russia 
for the sterile tract ; but the best judges are disposed to fear that, 
in their haste to ‘ realise,’ our go-ahead friends are imitating the im- 
pulsive individual who killed the goose for the sake of the golden egg. 

But to return to our gossiping and rather desultory tour through 
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the show-rooms. ‘ The next article,’ as auctioneers say, that calls 
for attention is the black or silver fox, the aristocrat of vulpine furs. 
These beautiful skins are comparatively rare, the Hudson’s Bay 
stock being but 816; but they rank next in costliness to the sea 
otter. They have a fine rich black fur, longish on neck and shoul- 
ders, like a lady’s ruff, streaked with silver hairs down the back, 
and becoming quite black underneath. These, at least, are the cha- 
racteristics of the best skins, which readily fetch 251. each. The 
highest qualities are bought for the extravagant Russians, among 
whom the costliest cloaks are lined with them; and in England and 
France the medium qualities are used for trimmings. We have seen 
a cloak lined with black fox that had cost 4000 roubles. Only the 
jetty bellies had been used, and about fifteen skins had contributed 
their quota to the extravagance. 

Mink, of which in another show-room we light upon a little 
collection of over 22,000, is a fur that until recently was much 
neglected, being used almost solely for imitating marten. But a 
revolution of fashion has sent it up in the market. The belles who 
shine at Saratoga and the White Mountain have taken a fancy to 
this pretty fur for cuffs, collars, and trimmings of various sorts ; and 
their English sisters are beginning to follow their example. So mink 
has risen from 8s. to 25s. per skin. 

Some of the wolves, which are here in a large variety of colours, 
are in high repute for rugs, both hearth and carriage. The most 
sought after for this purpose are the Churchill wolves, so called from 
an old Hudson-Bay post. These skins are all-but milk-white, with 
a sprinkling of blue-black hairs down the back; and the richness 
and warmth of the fur are quite remarkable. Yet in price they are 
comparatively moderate. You can buy the finest Churchill wolf-skin 
for 1l.; of course there is the cost of dressing in addition. Wolverine 
(the American glutton) is a softer fur than the wolf, but possesses 
much the same attributes, and sells at a little over the same price. 
Wolverine are the pest of the trappers ; true to their character, they 
gormandise on the bait set for the smaller and more valuable fur- 
bearing animals, and either pull their limbs out of the traps or walk 
away with them without inconvenience. The fur of the lynx, which 
is largely represented in one of the upper show-rooms, is much used 
for muffs, ladies’ cloak-linings, &c., and is also dyed to imitate the 
more costly furs. Prices range from 12s. to 4s. per skin. It may 
be interesting to owners of the domestic cat to know that some 
common cat-skins from the United States fetch as much as 5s. 6d. 
per skin. They are chiefly used for ladies’ victorines, &c., and pro- 
bably often do service for a nominally higher-class fur. The ‘ fishers’ 
come from the more southerly regions of the American lake-district, 
Huron, Superior, and Michigan, while the Mouse River lake is the 
commonest. Samson’s strength lay in his hair; theirs lie in their 
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tails, which were used on the helmets of the Prussian army until 
superseded by the ugly spike. Now they are split up, and out of 
them are made very costly muffs. When we mention that the price 
of each good fisher-skin ranges from 40s. to 21. 10s., and that the 
tails are by no means large, it will be obvious that a fisher muff is 
suited only to the longest purse. Of badgers, racoons—the old 
original ’coon—and skunks—the latter smelling worse than all the 
scents of Cologne combined, yet made into beautiful caps and muffs 
—we have not space to speak at length; nor of the opossum and 
musquash, both of which, like the skunk and racoon, come chiefly 
from the United States. To find the great mass of furry imports 
from this region, and also from Alaska and the various ‘ territories’ 
connected with the States, a visit must be paid to another warehouse, 
that of Sir Curtis Lampson (the friend of Peabody), in Queen-street 
Cheapside. His consignments, exclusively from American collectors, 
are considerably larger than those of the Company. There is the 
great show of fur-seal skins, out of which the beautiful cloaks and 
jackets are made. The seal aristocrats go under the curious name 
of ‘ wigs,’ and fetch as much as 2l. a-piece. If you would make 
the round, there are still other two fur warehouses to visit—that of 
Messrs. Marais in College-hill, devoted almost wholly to American 
furs, and Messrs. Culverwell, Brooks, and Co.’s, also in College-hill. 
These gentlemen’s show-rooms may be styled the most sensational 
in the trade, since they receive consignments so miscellaneous from 
all quarters of the world. They are specially strong in the bird 
skins, which have become so fashionable of late years, and their last 
catalogue comprehended grebe, gull, pelican, swan, dressed geese, 
ibis, and flamingo skins, necks and wings of tropical birds, hum- 
ming-birds, birds-of-paradise, and lots more of the pretty feathered 
creatures wherewithal ladies choose to adorn the fronts of their hats. 
No branch of the skin,trade has been so much developed by fashion as 
that in grebe-skins. The great bulk of them come from Odessa, Ber- 
dianski, and Constantinople ; and the consignment, which is almost 
exclusively to Messrs. Culverwell and Co., is entirely in the hands 
of the Greek merchants. Ten years ago the supply only reached 
a few hundreds, and there was no great demand. Now the import 
is many thousands annually ; and within the last two years grebe- 
skins have fetched 10s. a-piece. They are slightly retrograding 
again in public favour. Messrs. Culverwell also sell the bulk of 
the import of African monkey-skins, so much in use for muffs. These 
are of very variable value, but range from 2s. to 8s. It is believed 
they are much imitated by Angora goat-skins. The same firm are 
consignees of a considerable number of lion, tiger, leopard, and puma 
skins, and have had in their warehouse the skins of boa-constrictors, 
crocodiles, armadilloes, and even of an elephant. A room hung 
round with splendid lion, tiger, and leopard skins, many of them 
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with the formidable heads and paws left on, and their grim beauty 
diversified by white grebe plumage ana the brilliant hues of the ibis 
and flamingo, is a sight worth going to St. Mary-axe to see. 

It must be remembered that each and all of these collections is 
submitted to public auction at the half-yearly series of sales in March 
and September. These sales constitute the sources whence are drawn 
the supplies of our home manufacturers and retailers, as well as of 
the continental buyers, who crowd to them to make investments in 
time for disposal at the great Leipsic fairs at Easter and Michael- 
mas. But before venturing into the sale-room, we must bore the 
reader with a few statistics. The value of the furs thus sold is from 
650,0001. to 850,000/. per annum, and the following is a list of 
the American fur-skins sold by public auction durmg 1869: Bea- 
ver, 170,500; musquash, 2,233,400; rabbit, 56,500; opossum, 
154,000; fur seal, 40,000; otter, 18,000; marten, 106,000; 
fisher, 13,000; fox (silver), 2,500; fox (cross), 7,500; fox (red), 
73,000; fox (white), 14,500; fox (blue), 350; fox (gray), 28,000; 
lynx, 83,000; mink, 97,000; bear (black, brown, gray, and white), 
12,000; wolf, 11,000 ; badger, 5,000; racoon, 387,000 ; sea otter, 
1,600 ; common cat, 6,800; wolverine, 1,200; skunk, 111,000. In 
all, the stupendous number of 3,630,000 skins were sold; repre- 
senting an equal number of lives. taken, besides a good many thou- 
sands of unconsidered trifles, such as ermine, chinchilla, squirrel, 
rabbit, &c., and entirely exclusive of European, Asiatic, and African 
skins. It is surprising that, in the face of such an animal slaughter, 
the supply should be maintained as it is. 

The Hudson-Bay Company hold their sales in their own house, 
but the other brokers sell in the Commercial Sale-rooms, Mincing- 
lane. 

Climbing up the long staircase to the top of the house, you enter 
a large room lighted from the roof, with a rostrum along one of its 
sides, and on the other three seats sloping backward and upward, as 
in a class-room. These seats are occupied by a company very motley 
as to nationality. There is the stolid but cute German, the satur- 
nine Russian, the mercurial Frenchman, the lively Pole with the 
keen eye and the swart face, the Dane, the Prussian, the Italian, 
the Greek, the Yankee (no offence at the juxtaposition), Jews of all 
these diverse nationalities, and a good solid substratum of the Eng- 
lish element—also profusely streaked with Hebraicon. The hats: 
worn by the assembly are as infinite in their variety of shape as are 
the faces in variety of expression. In the pulpit the central figure 
' is the broker and auctioneer ; a handsome gray-haired gentleman, an 
alderman, no less, of the city of London; and on either side of him 
sit members of his firm, either partners or clerks. The furs have 
already been inspected by the buyers in the warehouses, and each 
man knows what he wants, and has marked in his catalogue the 
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limit to which he is prepared to bid. There is not the semblance of 
a fur in the sale-room. The auctioneer puts up a lot—say the best 
of the sea otters—‘ Twenty pounds,’ ‘ fifteen pounds,’ ‘ ten pounds.’ 
At last he finds a bidder at ten pounds; and then, as fast as he can 
articulate, rises step by step, at 5s. a time, till he has reached the 
limit that any one in the room is prepared to go. Down comes the 
hammer; but no buyer’s name is called, and we are lost in wonder- 
ment. Whence came all the biddings, since the company was silent, 
save for an occasional jest or a guttural polyglot remark ? You might 
stand in the room a day, and never get at the explanation of this 
mystery ; but after all, like most other things, it is very simple when 
you know it. The auctioneer and his coadjutors quarter the room 
like look-outs at sea, each taking upon himself to pick up the bid- 
dings in his own district. The amount of ‘ rise’ at each bid is marked 
in the catalogue, and each buyer has a silent method of his own— 
preconcerted with the auctioneer — of denoting that he ‘ springs.’ 
One winks, another nods, a third bites the end of his pen, a fourth 
holds up a finger stealthily, a fifth scratches his head, and so on. 
Thus the ‘public’ in the sale-room are kept in the dark as to the 
nature of the investments made by each particular buyer; a point 
often of importance in keeping down fractious competition. Some- 
times this silent system breeds charges of what is known as ‘ run- 
ning.’ <A bond fide bidder complains that the opposition bidding is 
mythical, and invented by the auctioneer to enhance the price. But 
he can retaliate by leaving off, and letting the auctioneer knock the 
lot down to the mythical bidder, which involves loss to himself; and 
this is so obvious, that we believe the practice is seldom resorted 
to. As in the House of Commons, a little joke goes a long way in 
the fur sale-room. The auctioneer jocularly entreats a foreign buyer 
named Wolff to show his fellow-feeling for his namesakes by start- 
ing the bidding for wolves ; and when he complies, there is a cry of 
‘Wolf, wolf!’ from all directions. Wolff, however, retaliates, when 
the auctioneer requests him ‘to begin a lot at twenty shillings, by 
blandly offering in broken English ‘a pennie,’ and evidently thinks 
he has made a hit. Then the cats, when they are put up, give occa- 
sion to more small wit, the auctioneer grandiloquently describing 
them as ‘the only fur England produces ;’ while the buyers respond 
by highly creditable ‘ mieaus.’ The sales last for about three weeks, 
and then the foreigners—having paid for and uplifted their goods— 
are off to Leipsic with them with all speed; while the English 
buyers at once begin the process of manufacture that is required 
before they are ready for sale to the ladies and others whom we 
commenced by addressing. 
ARCHIBALD FORBES. 











BROTHERS-AT-ARMS 


Tramp, tramp! went the black steed ; 
Caracole! went the gray ; 

As the twain rode forth from the old town, 
Bound for the wild foray ; 

While a third knight in dark armour dight 
O’ertook them on their way. 


He that bestrode the gray steed 
Was gallant, gay, and fair ; 

While he that rode the black steed 
Was bent and bow’d with care. 

But the stranger on his pale white steed 
Was old and wan and spare. 


Cried Lancelot on the gray steed, 

‘ Whence comest thou, stranger, say ?’ 
Quoth Anselm on the black steed, 

‘Wilt join us on our way?’ 
‘I follow,’ mutter’d the strange knight, 

‘ All men by night and day.’ 


‘ All rusted is thine armour old, 
And dinted deep thy shield— 

Say, comrade, knowest thou battle’s clang ? 
Hast foughten in the field ?’ 

‘ Yea, ever since the world began 
All men to me must yield.’ 


Much marvelling at his answer stern 
They gaze on him, the twain, 

Saying, ‘ Now we be lances free 
Of royal Charlemagne ; 

Full oft in fight we guard his right 
To sunny Allemagne. 


And forth we ride, in this fair spring-tide, 
His name and fame to ring. 
Who is thy liege ? whom dost thou serve ?’ 
Thus they rode questioning. 
‘A greater Lord I serve than ye: 
My Lord’s King of thy king.’ 
Seconp Series, Vou. IV. F.8. Vou. XIV. 
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‘ How sayst thou? King above our king! 
Caitiff, we say thee nay! 

There is none mightier than our king ; 
No tribute doth he pay !’ 

‘ Yea, but he doth: e’en with his life, 
When my Lord gives the say.’ 


Pondering in silence, on they rode 
Towards the setting sun ; 

The birds are mute, the flowerets fade, 
The leaves drop one by one ; 

The twilight closes chill and pale, 
The day is nearly done. 


Said Lancelot on the gray steed, 
‘ To-morrow I shall wed!’ 

Sigh’d Anselm on the black steed, 
‘ My love lies with the dead.’ 

Quoth the stranger on the pale white steed, 
‘ Her soul to heaven hath sped.’ 


Mourn’d Anselm to the stranger, 
‘Would I were by her side !’ 

‘ Wait but awhile,’ said the dark knight, 
‘And naught shall ye divide. 

But thou’—he turn’d to Lancelot— 
‘ Shalt clasp a widow’d bride !’ 


‘A widow’d bride !’ cried Lancelot ; 
‘ Nay, she’s loved none save me. 

Whoe’er thou art, I’ll stake my life 
Upon her purity ! 

Guard thyself, traitor! Thou shalt die 
For this foul calumny !’ 


He laid his spear upon its rest, 
And with a mighty shock 

Thunder’d against the stranger knight, 
Who sat firm as a rock ; 

But seemed meanwhile, with ashen smile, 
His youthful foe to mock. 


They met: the spear in splinters flew. 
With skeleton fingers gray 
The stranger touch’d Sir Lancelot, 
Who dropp’d dead on his way. 
The victor Death on the Pale Horse 
Through the twilight rode away. 
L. M. FELLOWS. 
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The Offerings of King John of France—Old John of Gaunt’s Tomb—The Crookback 
at Prayers—City Processions—Henry VIII.—Wolsey in full bloom—Philip and 
Mary—Scenes at Paul’s-cross—Riots—Recantations—The Procession with the 
Essex Buck—The Spire burnt—Brawling in St. Paul’s. 


WueEN King John of France, captured at Poictiers, was prisoner in 
the Savoy, he came to Saint Paul’s and made his offerings at the 
great shrine of Saint Erkenwald, whose relics King Stephen had with 
pious care translated from the crypt and deposited behind the high 
altar. The king’s offerings were kingly: he left twelve nobles at the 
Annunciation, twenty-six at the crucifix near the north door (which 
alone, by Dean Milman’s calculation, brought the clergy of Saint 
Paul’s 90001. per annum); on the high altar he placed four basins 
of gold, and at the shrine of Saint Erkenwald twenty-two nobles. 
The dean also received five florin nobles, which he smilingly shared 
with John Lillington, the petty canon. 

When old John of Gaunt, ‘ time-honoured Lancaster,’ died at 
his house in Ely-place, as Shakespeare has shown us, almost heart- 
broken at the dissolute recklessness of Richard II., the old warrior 
was buried in Saint Paul’s,* from whence we have already seen the 
anti- Wycliffites driving him with threats and curses. His effigy rested 
on a rich canopied tomb, between two columns at the north side of 
the high altar, in robes and armour as he lived ; and by his side was 
his good wife Constance of Castille ; and there for two centuries they 
remained, 


‘ As for past sins they would atone 
By saying endless prayers in stone.’ 


His ducal cap, trimmed with ermine and crowned with a lion, hung 
over his grave, for he had been a claimant of the Castillian crown ; 
below it hung his helmet and spear and his target covered with horn. 
The duke’s third wife, the beautiful Catherine Swinford, was not 
thought worthy to share the tomb of one who had married a second 


* Holinshed, vol. iii. p. 496. 
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wife of royal race. In his will, John of Gaunt left money for two 
chaplains or mass-priests, who celebrated divine service ‘for every 
day and for ever’ for the rest of the souls of himself and wife. In 
the reign of Edward VI. this tomb was protected from the image- 
breakers by special orders from government. 

When Henry Bolingbroke came to Saint Paul’s to pray for God’s 
blessing on his usurpation, he stopped at his father’s tomb, and shed 
tears for the old man who had died while he, his son, was in exile. 
For that exile Richard had soon bitterly to atone. When the un- 
happy king fell soon after, butchered at Pontefract, his dead body, 
smoothed and composed to look like a timely-parted corse, was 
brought to Saint Paul’s and exhibited for the three days to the 
people, who still believed that the king was alive, the usurper and 
his turncoats joining in the royal mass, and spreading clothes of 
gold upon the murdered man’s hearse.* 

Bishop Braybrooke, who had opposed Richard II., and had stayed 
away from Saint Paul’s when Sir Nicholas Exton, the lord mayor, 
feasted Richard and escorted him to Saint Paul’s, was.a severe re- 
former, and denounced the vices of the residentiary clergy ; he tried 
to make shoemakers respect the Sunday, and had a proclamation read 
at Saint Paul’s-cross against barbers shaving on the same holy day. 
This zealous bishop complained bitterly of the buying and selling in 
the cathedral on all days, especially festivals ; and of the idlers who 
with stones and arrows pelted and shot at the pigeons and jackdaws 
on the tower and roof; and of others who played at ball and other 
unseemly games both within and without the church, ‘ breaking the 
beautiful and costly painted windows, to the amazement of the spec- 
tators.’ And from these observations it would seem that the dese- 
crations of Saint Paul’s, attributed by high churchmen especially to 
the early reformers and the puritans, were in reality common in the 
most bigoted Catholic ages. 

In the next reign (that of the chivalrous Henry V.), after the re- 
turn of his army from Agincourt, a solemn ‘ Te Deum’ was chanted 
at Saint Paul’s, and a great procession of golden crosses took place 
from Saint Paul’s to Westminster. Paul’s-cross, which about this time 
became famous, stood on the north-east or Cheap-street corner of the 
cathedral. Originally, Dean Milman thinks, it was merely a cross set 
up at the entrance of the churchyard, to remind passers-by to pray 
for the dead there interred. A wooden pulpit, on a stone base and 
with a leaden canopy, was then added for priests to preach to open- 
air congregations. For the old cross, John Kemp (Henry VI.) sub- 
stituted a splendid carved stone cross and pulpit. It now became 
an historical spot, where Lollards made their recantations, royal edicts 
were published, and kings came to hear the public sermons. For 
the king and his retinue a covered gallery was built. When it was 
* Hardynge’s Chronicle, chap. cc. stanza 1; Holinshed, vol. iii. p. 536. 
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very wet or stormy, the sermon was delivered in the ‘ Shrouds,’ which 
Dean Milman thinks were in the crypt or underground church of 
Saint Faith’s, below Saint Paul’s.* It was at Paul’s-cross, in 1422, 
that Richard Walker, a chaplain of Worcester, having been con- 
demned by a convocation at St. Paul’s, solemnly abjured magic, and 
walked down Cheapside with one of the magical books, which was 
afterwards publicly burnt, hung on his back; and here, in 1447, 
Reginald Pocock, Bishop of Chichester, denounced his own heresy in 
the presence of 20,000 spectators, abjured his errors, and burnt his 
books before the archbishop. 

During the Wars of the Roses several historical events took 
place within Saint Paul’s. The first of these is particularly inter- 
esting to us, because it has been recorded by Shakespeare in one of 
his ruder and earlier plays. On a platform at the door of Saint 
Paul’s, Roger Bolingbroke, a fortune-teller and supposed necro- 
mancer, was exhibited to the people on a charge of having aided 
Humphrey Duke of Gloucester and Eleanor his wife in magiéal'rites 
and incantations, to the intent to destroy King Henry VI. and ad- 
vance the duke and his house. Bolingbroke was hung at Tyburn ; 
Margaret Jourdaine, the witch of Eye, was burnt at Smithfield ; 
whilst the duchess, wrapped in a sheet, with a lighted taper in her 
hand, did public penance in Cheapside. 

In March 1824 Richard Duke of York took solemn oath of 
fealty, &c. on the sacrament to King Henry at Saint Paul’s, say- 
ing, ‘And over I agree and me will, if I any time hereafter, as by 
the grace of our Lord God I never shall, anything attempt by way 
of feat or otherwise against your royal majesty and the obeisance 
that I owe thereto, &c., I from this time forth be unabled, held, 
and taken as an untrue and openly forsworn man, and unable to all 
manner of worship, estate, and degree.’ } 

Alas for such ‘dicers’ oaths’! A few years only passed, and 
the battle of Saint Alban’s was fought; in sham reconciliation the 
Yorkists and Lancastrians came in solemn procession to Saint Paul’s. 
The hostile nobles walked two-and-two before the half-imbecile king 
and the ruthless and relentless queen. A sanguine ballad-singer of 
the time burst forth into a patriotic poem, of which one verse runs: 

‘ At Paul’s in London, with great renown, 
On Ladyday in Lent this peace was wrought : 
The king, the queen, with lords many a one, 
To worship the Virgin as they ought, 
Went in procession, and spared right nought, 
In sight of all the commonalty, 


In token that love was in heart and thought. 
Rejoice, England, in concord and unity !’ 


* Milman, p. 264. 
+ Henry VI. part ii. act ii. scene 4; Holinshed, p. 625. 
{ Stowe’s London, p. 395. 
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And again the poet shambles on : 


‘In York, in Somerset, as I understand, 
In Warwick also, is love and charity ; 
In Salisbury eke, and in Northumberland, 

That every man may rejoice in concord and esis. 
The next year the cruel battle of Blackheath was fought, and a year 
after the battle of Northampton. That same year, the king, a pri- 
soner again, came to Saint Paul’s and received the fealty of his con- 
querors, York, Salisbury, Warwick the king-maker, and the Duke 
of York’s sons, the Earl of March, afterwards Edward IV., and Rut- 
land. Already the king had disinherited his own son, and awarded 
the succession to the duke, who knelt to him; and in December of 
that year (1460) the Duke of York perished at Wakefield, and his 
head, adorned with a paper crown, was set over York Gate. 

The next year King Edward IV., who had won the crown at the 
second battle of Saint Alban’s, came to Saint Paul’s to receive the 
public and ostentatious homage of his henchmen, Salisbury and War- 
wick. Ten years later, young Edward was murdered at Tewkesbury, 
and the dead bodies of Salisbury and Warwick were exposed bare- 
faced in Saint Paul’s. A month after, the body of the unhappy king, 
murdered in the Tower by Richard of Gloucester, as the Lancastrians 
said, was displayed in the cathedral. 

Again Saint Paul’s was the scene of another phase of this dark 
history ; for to the cathedral came the evil ‘ Crookback,’ after the 
death of Edward IV. and before the murder of the children in the 
Tower, and, while meditating fresh foul and still-born crimes, heard 
orisons. This piety won the citizens. He was already hatching the 
murder of the Greys and Lord Hastings, relations of the queen ; and 
at Paul’s-cross Dr. Shaw, a brother of the lord mayor, openly preached 
that Richard’s elder brothers were illegitimate. The charges against 
Hastings were (according to Shakespeare, who follows the chroniclers 
faithfully) read openly in Saint Paul’s.* 

Jane Shore, that fair frail woman whom Edward IV. had seduced 
from her citizen husband, did penance at Saint Paul’s ; and it is said 
that the extraordinary beauty of this erring woman, as she walked 
in scanty attire with a cross before her, made men forget her shame 
and disgrace in anger at the cruelty of the Protector. 

King Richard himself, after the climax of all his crimes, rode 
solemnly to the cathedral church of London, and was received there 
with processions and great congratulations and acclamations of the 
people, who rejoiced equally loud whep he fell soon after at Bosworth. 

The Saint Paul’s of the ante-Reformation times we would map- 
out accurately, and thus the account of its destruction and reédifica- 
tion may be the better understood. Never a monastery, but only a 
chapter of thirty canons, prebendaries or secular priests, with a bishop 


* Richard III. act iii. scene 6. 
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at their head, though not conventual in origin, Saint Paul’s—as 
Milman has shown—was surrounded by convents. The Black Friars 
and the Dominicans had their strongholds to the south by Lud- 
gate-hill; and beyond their rule came the White Friars and Car- 
melites, in what afterwards was Alsatia, a sanctuary of thieves. 
Beyond them were the Templars. On the site of Christ’s Hospital 
were the Gray Friars and Franciscans. Farther north was the rich 
Priory of Saint John’s Clerkenwell, and a convent of Sisters of Saint 
Clare. In Smithfield stood the priory of Saint Bartholomew, close 
to the Holy Trinity, within Aldgate, and the Carthusian Charter- 
House. The Saint Paul’s precinct was a little world in itself: the 
first wall of Bishop de Balmeis began in Ave-Maria-lane, and ran 
east along Paternoster-row to the old Exchange and Cheapside, then 
southwards to Carter-lane, where it turned to Ludgate, the great 
gate of the City-wall. This wall at last fell in, and thieves and other 
bad characters of both sexes began to flock round the quasi-sanc- 
tuary. 

In the reign of Edward II. the wall was rebuilt and fortified. 
At the north-west corner stood the bishop’s palace, and eastward 
was Pardon-churchyard, where Gilbert Becket (the martyr’s father) 
had, in Stephen’s reign, built a chapel. This chapel, rebuilt in 
Henry V.’s reign, had a cloister round it (pulled down by the Protec- 
tor Somerset to build Somerset House), and on this cloister’s walls 
was a ‘ Dance of Death’ painted in fresco. The cloister was full of 
monuments, and above was a library. In a kind of square, east of 
this still, stood the college of minor canons and a chapel called ‘ the 
Charnel,’ from whence, in the Protector Somerset’s time, cartloads 
of human bones were removed to Finsbury-fields. East of this stood 
Paul’s-cross, the old gathering place of London citizens. South of 
this was Saint Paul’s school and a belfry-tower, in which hung the 
Jesus bells, won at dice by Sir Giles Partridge from Henry VIII., who, 
Great Mogul that he was, staked them on the green cloth against a 
paltry 1001. of Sir Giles’s. Partridge, greedy and eager to realise, 
pulled down the tower at once, and sold the materials. A Gray Friar, 
who records the fact with partial triumph, annexes this moral: that 
Sir Giles was afterwards executed for treason—so perish the polluters 
of holy treasures! 

On the south of Saint Paul’s (say Cannon-street side) was the 
garden of the dean and chapter, full of all trees and flowers pleasant 
to the eye and taste; and round it stood the college dormitory, re- 
fectory, kitchen, bakehouse, and brewery; for the clergy were at first 
residentiary. All this eventually gave way to another cloister, which 
stood close to the south aisle of the cathedral, the chapter-house, and 
the church of Saint Gregory. Northwards were the houses of the 
residentiary and the deanery, where, in fact, it now stands. In the 
outer wall there were six gates: the centre or chief one in Ludgate- 
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street ; the second in Paul’s-alley, leading to Paternoster-row ; the 
third in Cannon-alley, leading to the north door; the fourth was a 
little gate, opening in Cheapside; a fifth, Saint Augustine’s gate, 
leading to Watling-street; the sixth, opposite the south entrance and 
Paul’s Chain. At each corner of the west front were low strong- 
built towers ; the southern one being known as Lollards’ Tower, and 
used as a bishop’s prison for heretics. Thus we see old Saint Paul’s 
was a town in itself. The cathedral was a treasure-house of relics, 
a list of which Dugdale gives from a paper drawn up from Dean Ra- 
dulph de Diceto.* Amongst these are mentioned,—a knife of our 
Lord’s, hair of the Virgin, blood of Saint Paul, hair of Saint Mary 
Magdalene, the hand of Saint John the Evangelist, pieces of the 
skull and bones of Thomas Becket, the head of Saint Ethelbert, and 
two arms of Saint Mellitus (different sizes). The reliquaries were 
of crystal and silver-gilt, adorned with precious stones. 

Saint Paul’s, all through the Middle Ages, was the starting- 
point and goal of London’s civic processions. At Paul’s-cross, when 
the City standard was raised before the west front, the militia arrayed 
itself. On All Saints’-day, Christmas-day, Saint Stephen’s, Saint 
John the Evangelist, the Circumcision, Epiphany, and Purification, 
the mayor and aldermen, with their liveries, the sheriffs, and guilds 
marched past the church of Saint Thomas Acon, and then came to 
attend vespers at Saint Paul’s. This Saint Thomas Acon, or Acre, 
was a church built by Becket’s sister, on the spot where Thomas the 
martyr had been born. It was called Saint Thomas of Acon, because 
a chaplain of Dean Diceto’s founded a chapel at Acre to the martyr, 
having made a vow to that purpose during the siege of Acre by Coeur 
de Lion. Henry VIII. gave the church to the Mercers’ Company, 
and on its site their hall now stands. On Whit Monday the mayor 
and all the liverymen met at Saint Peter’s, Cornhill, and marched 
along Cheapside, to the delight and wonder of the ’prentice-lads of 
London. At the north-east corner of the churchyard they were met 
by the cathedral clergy, who conducted them to the great west door; 
then the vicars choral sang the hymn ‘Veni Creator,’ the incense- 
bearers waving their censers as they advanced to the high altar to 
make their offerings. On Whit Tuesday they came again to Saint 
Paul’s; this time from Saint Bartholomew’s. On the great day of 
the mayor’s inauguration, after the oaths and the dinner (the most 
sacred ceremony of all), the scarlet procession passed by Saint Tho- 
mas of Acon to Powles, and having paid their respects at the tomb 
of good Bishop William, withdrew to.the churchyard to revere the 
remains of Gilbert Becket, the martyr’s father. 

But we must now return to our historical sequence of the kings. 
When Henry VII. had defeated Simnel, the pretended Earl of War- 


* Dugdale, p. 19. 
+ Herbert’s History of the Twelve great Livery Companies, vol. ii. p. 261. 
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wick, one of the miserable insurgents of the time, the thrifty and 
politic monarch, hardly as yet secure on his throne, nov went on two 
successive -days in glittering processions to Saint Paul’s—on the 
first day to hear a ‘Te Deum’ sung, and on the second to hear a 
sermon at Paul’s-cross: by his side rode his abject captive, Lam- 
bert Simnel, afterwards disgraced to the rank of a scullion in the 
royal kitchen. It was about this time that Archbishop Morton, at 
a convocation, denounced many of the London priests as haunters 
of taverns. . 

The Reformation was near at hand. In this same reign (Henry 
VII.) another interesting event took place at Saint Paul’s: this was 
the marriage of the king’s son, Prince Arthur (who died young), with 
the Princess Katherine of Spain. The Archbishop of Canterbury re- 
ceived the bridal-party at the west door on Sunday November 14th, 
1501. He was in full canonicals, attended by five bishops and the 
abbots of Bradford, Bermondsey, and Tower-hill, gorgeous in their 
golden copes. On the marriage-day the church was hung with tapes- 
try; and at the west door the conduits ran with red and white wine. 
Six months after the marriage the young bridegroom died. In April 
1509, Henry VII. dying at Richmond, his body was brought over 
London-bridge and laid in state at Saint Paul’s; from thence it was 
conveyed to Windsor, to remain till the noble chapel building to re- 
ceive it at Westminster was finished. The dean and chapter were 
the trustees for the rich endowment, says Dean Milman, left by 
Henry VII. for the celebration of masses for his soul in the gorge- 
ous chapel built by him for that purpose. They still possess the 
splendidly bound Testament on which the original oath was taken 
which created them trustees. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. a splendid ceremony at Saint Paul’s 
celebrated our bluff king’s acceptance of a sword and cap of main- 
tenance sent him by the Pope. The papal ambassador was ushered 
into London by four hundred horse, attendants bearing before them 
the ermined Albanian cap, covered with pearls, which was carried on 
the point of the gilded sword. On Sunday May 21st, 1514, the stal- 
wart king rode from the bishop’s palace to the cathedral on a beauti- 
ful palfrey ‘as black as velvet;’ his nobles preceding him by two and 
two. The Venetian ambassador came immediately before the king, 
arm-in-arm with the lord high-admiral, Thomas Howard Earl of 
Surrey, whose father had lately been made a duke for his recent 
great victory at Flodden. At the door of Saint.Paul’s the king dis- 
mounted, and walked to the high altar, where the papal legate pre- 
sented him the cap and sword, and the procession then made the 
entire circuit of the church. The Venetian ambassador, in his des- 
patch, praises, with all a tailor’s unction, the silk gowns lined with 
sables, lynx fur, and egret down, which the English nobles wore. 
Many of them glistened in robes slashed with chequers of parti- 
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coloured silk, and all wore massive gold chains ‘ heavy enough for 
felons’ ankles.’ Henry himself (always fond of display) wore gown 
and cap of purple satin, a doublet of gold brocade, and a rich jewelled 
collar. 

That proud prelate Wolsey also often displayed his wealth and 
grandeur at Saint Paul’s. On Sunday October 13th, 1518, he sang 
mass in the cathedral, to celebrate the hollow peace between the 
kings of France and Spain, and the betrothal of Mary, the king’s 
sister, to the Dauphin.of France. The chapel and choir were hung 
on this occasion with gold brocade, blazoned with the king’s arms ; 
and in front of the king’s pew, which was walled with cloth of gold, 
stood a small altar crowned with golden images clustering round a 
gold cross. On the other side of the high altar a brocaded chair was 
raised six steps from the ground for Wolsey; and farther from the 
altar another chair, raised only three steps, for the legate Cam- 
peggio. Conspicuous among all the jewelled mitres, the king shone 
out in a crimson satin robe, and a purple velvet tunic ‘ powdered’ 
with precious stones; and he wore a gorgeous collar studded with 
carbuncles as large as walnuts. The legate blessed the people ; 
then Sir Richard Pace (afterwards dean of Saint Paul’s) delivered a 
long oration; and after that, the French ambassador and the king 
swore perpetual peace on the gospels and the host. The next year, 
1519, Charles V. was proclaimed Emperor of Germany at Saint 
Pauls; and after the ‘Te Deum’ Wolsey gave the benediction. Two 
years later (1521) we find Wolsey, the absolute pope of England, 
listening to a sermon against ‘ Martinus Eleutherius’ (Martin Lu- 
ther), and presiding on a throne reared on a scaffold near Saint 
Paul’s-cross, while the books of the man who had erred sorely and 
battled against the holy faith were tossed into a bonfire. The year 
after this, Charles V. came to hear Wolsey sing mass at Saint 
Paul’s, while twenty English and Flemish prelates ‘incensed’ him. 
Soon after this, proud Wolsey (then papal legate) for his conveni- 
ence moved, by a wave of his hand, the meetings of the convocation 
of the province of Canterbury from Saint Paul’s to Westminster. In 
1526, the news of the crushing defeat of Pavia, and the capture of 
Francis I. by the Spaniards at the great slaughter of Pavia, was 
celebrated with rejoicings. At the west door of Saint Paul’s a great 
bonfire flamed, and a hogshead of red wine and another of claret 
were broached for all who chose to fill a eup and greet the good 
tidings. The Sunday after, King Henry, the queen, the princess, 
and both houses of Parliament attended at a solemn ‘Te Deum’ in 
the cathedral. 

Now came the Reformation in storm to clear the air, and some 


of its most troublous scenes were enacted at Saint Paul’s. On Shrove © 


Tuesday, 1527, six heretics who had recanted were marched from 
Fleet Prison to Saint Paul’s, carrying lighted tapers and fagots. In 
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the nave of Saint Paul’s, on a high platform—in all his full-blown 
and almost regal splendour—sat frowning Wolsey, glowering on them, 
as he sat there surrounded by six-and-thirty bishops, abbots, and 
priests. A fire was then lit under the great crucifix at the north 
door, and near the fire were placed baskets full of heretical books, 
and round which the heretics were three times led; the books finally 
being burned with the fagots which the men carried. After Wol- 
sey’s fall, King Henry demanded from the terrified church a fine of 
100,000/., because they had, contrary to law, allowed Wolsey to 
assume the full authority of papal legate in England. On Septem- 
ber 1st, 1531, Bishop Stokesley assembled the clergy in the chapter- 
house at Saint Paul’s, to arrange the payment of their share of the 
tax. But six hundred of the minor clergy and a turbulent mob broke 
in and roundly refused to pay. ‘Nay,’ said they, ‘we never offended 
in the matter of the premunire, and never meddled in the cathedral 
business. Let the bishops and abbots, who have offended, pay!’ 
For this riot Sir Thomas More cast into the Fleet and the Tower 
fifteen priests and four laymen. 

During the Reformation times Paul’s-cross was the scene of 
repeated denunciations of Lutheranism; and Erasmus complains, in 
one of his letters, that on July 2d, 1530, the Bishop of St. Asaph 
had preached in a fury against him, and prophesied the ruin of Chris- 
tian religion, if the translation of the New Testament were not ut- 
terly and entirely suppressed. 

The year after the king’s marriage with Anne Boleyn, a half- 
crazed hysterical girl, called the ‘ Nun of Kent,’ who had delivered 
prophecies against the divorce, was pilloried at Paul’s-cross, with her 
two clerical disciples—the dean of Barking and the pastor of Al- 
dermanbury. Fire was a favourite argument in the theological dis- 
putes of those days. In 1535 nineteen German Anabaptists and five 
women were examined in Saint Paul’s on a charge of heresy; and of 
these poor wretches fourteen were burnt: two of them in Smithfield, 
where the earth is black with the ashes of so many martyrs. In 
February 1538 the ‘ speaking rood’ (cross) of Bexley, in Kent, was 
exhibited in Saint Paul’s, and the tricks of the priests exposed. 
Hilsley Bishop of Rochester then preached a sermon, and the image 
was thrown down among the shouting rabble, and ignominiously 
broken to pieces. 

Down to the very last year of Henry VIII.’s reign recantation 
sermons were constantly being preached at Saint Paul’s-cross by 
heretics whose courage the fires of Smithfield had scared. For in- 
stance, on August 18, 1546, Shaxton Bishop of Salisbury preached 
his weeping recantation before the Duke of Norfolk, the lord mayor, 
and aldermen. A month before, his fellow prisoners—a friar of Rich- 
mond, Anne Askew (a gentlewoman), Lascelles (a gentleman of Fur- 
nival’s-inn), and a poor sailor from Colchester—all went to the fire. 








ALL ROUND SAINT PAUL’S 


The reign of Edward VI. brought fresh splendour to the old 
cathedral. On the coronation-day a cable was tied to the west side 
of Saint Paul’s steeple, and the other end fastened to the anchor of 
a mimic ship near the door of the deanery, and down this rope a 
daring acrobat glided, not touching the rope with either hands or 
feet. On Queen Mary’s coronation, a Dutchman stood on the cross, 
waving a long streamer and shifting from one foot to another, amid 
the blaze from torches which he shook over his head. 

At the first sermon of Saint Paul’s during Mary’s unhappy reign, 
Dr. Bourne, the preacher, prayed for the dead, abused Bishop Rid- 
ley, and denounced Bonner’s imprisonment in the Marshalsea. The 
Protestant mob shouted, ‘He preaches damnation; pull him down, 
pull him down!’ and a dagger was thrown at Bourne, which stuck 
quivering in the pulpit. Bradford, a Protestant, tried in vain to 
pacify the people, and the preacher was with difficulty hustled away 
into Saint Paul’s school. Several of the rioters were afterwards im- 
prisoned for this, and a priest and a barber were set in the pillory 
at Paul’s-cross with their ears nailed to it. At another preaching 
at Paul’s-cross by Dr. Pendleton, the obnoxious priest was fired at 
by some zealous Protestant citizen in the crowd. 

The reaction in Mary’s reign, and the temporary triumph of the 
old faith, was often manifested at Saint Paul’s. When Watson, 
Bishop Gardner’s chaplain, preached there soon after the accession 
of the hysterical bigot, the lord mayor, aldermen, and all the guilds 
sat on forms round the pulpit, which was guarded by a strong body 
of halberdiers. The crucifix was again set on high in Saint Paul’s, 
and matins and vespers were once more chanted in the sacred un- 
known language. At the lord mayor’s procession, the guilds marched 
into Saint Paul’s, banners waving and waits and trumpets blowing.* 
On November 25th, Saint Katherine’s day (this was the patron saint 
of Mary’s Spanish mother), there was a procession round Saint Paul’s 
with lights and an image of Saint Katherine ; and when all was over, 
the bells of Saint Paul’s were rung. On January 25th, 1553-4 (Saint 
Paul’s day), there was another of these exasperating and idolatrous 
processions, with fifty exulting priests clad in cloth-of-gold copes, to 
show their zeal for the queen’s wishes. 

When Bonner was released from the Marshalsea, and resumed 
his see, the Catholics received him at Saint Paul’s with shouts of 
‘Welcome home!’ and many women ran up and kissed him. The 
man who was so eager to throw poor old Ridley to the flames knelt 
down in humble prayer on the western steps of the cathedral. On 
July 29th, 1554, after the ill-omened marriage of Mary and Philip, 
Nicholas Harpsfeld preached at Saint Paul’s-cross, and in his ‘ bidding 
prayer’ sounded out the titles of the King of England, who was king 
also of France, Naples, Jerusalem, and Ireland, Prince of Spain and 

* Machyn, p. 49. 
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Sicily, Archduke of Austria, Duke of Milan, Burgundy, and Brabant, 
and also Count of Flanders, Hapsburg, and Tyrol; but not a single 
word of that humbling text so distasteful to royal ears—‘ Dust thou 
art, and unto dust shalt thou return’—crept into that courtly sermon. 
On the zealots for the old faith went. Soon after, the cathedral 
rood having been kissed by all the clergy on their knees, it was 
weighed up into its accustomed place by Bonner’s men, and ‘ Te 
Deum’ was sung. That same year King Philip came to Saint Paul’s, 
and heard mass sung by a Spanish priest ; and on the first Sunday 
in Advent 1554, the cruel king, surrounded by English, Spanish, 
and German guards from the Savoy, came to Saint Paul’s to see the 
reception of Cardinal Pole, the Pope’s legate; and during Gardner’s 
stirring sermon, we are told, the turncoat audience groaned and wept. 
On the 8th of February 1553-4, the bells of Saint Paul’s, followed by 
all the bells of London, burst into tumultuous rejoicings over the 
defeat of Wyatt; and five days after, the bodies of fourteen of his 
rebel followers were hung in chains, one over each of the fourteen 
gates of London. 

The terrible executions that took place in Smithfield in Mary’s 
reign were usually preceded by examinations of the doomed men in 
Saint Paul’s before the lord mayor, sheriffs, the Bishop of London, 
and doctors of the council. Thus we read on the 9th of February 
1554, six heretics from Essex and Sussex were adjudged to be burnt. 
On May 25th of the same year, Master Cardmaker, some time 
vicar of Saint Bride’s, and one John Warren, a clothmaker of Wal- 
brook, were sentenced to be removed to Newgate, and there pre- 
sently burned. In the midst of these dismal tragedies, the annals 
of St. Paul’s record many goodly processions of children from Christ’s 
Hospital and other schools of London, and even a festival not un- 
like that of the Abbot of Misrule’s. In the reign of Edward I., a 
knight named Sir Walter le Baud had granted annually to the dean 
and chapter of Saint Paul’s a fat doe on the day of the Conversion 
of Saint Paul (a winter feast), and on the day of Saint Paul, which 
was in the summer, a fat buck from his Essex estate. This venison 
was always received and welcomed by the grateful clergy at the west 
door of Saint Paul’s, and conducted round the church and up to the 
high altar in indecorous procession.* Machyn the undertaker de- 
scribes in his Diary, which still exists, the procession in 1557. 
There was a priest from every parish in the diocese of London there, 
each with his stiff gold cope, while the bishop in his mitre graced 
the disgraceful ceremonial (which, by the bye, was as irreverent as 
anything the much-slandered Puritans could have invented) ; and 
after burly Bonner came the fat buck’s carcass, the head with dis- 
played horns borne upon a pole, and forty huntsmen with swollen 
red cheeks blowing their best and loudest on their trumpets. Such 

* Machyn, p. 141. 
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was Bonner’s notion of respect for God’s house, which he had so 
lately purged of heresy. On August 15th, 1557, Harpsfeld preached 
at Paul’s-cross on King Philip’s victory at Saint Quentin (the very 
spot of the recent battle); and all the clergy and city authorities 
gloated over the number of French prisoners, and afterwards huge 
bonfires flared in every street, and bells clashed from every steeple. 
The next year Mary died, and the old religion again fell like the 
image of Dagon. 

In Elizabeth’s reign, many of the great divines preached at Paul’s- 
cross—Miles Coverdale and Grindal, to wit—and good Bishop Jewel 
also, who defied his popish adversaries to produce any passage from 
the Fathers of the first centuries in favour of Romish errors. In 
September 1559 the obsequies of Henry II. of France were per- 
formed with great magnificence at Saint Paul’s. The choir was hung 
with black, and the pall was of cloth-of-gold. Lord-Treasurer Cecil 
was chief mourner, and the expenses of the empty ceremonial came 
to 7831. 10s. 10d. 

But a great blow was coming on the old church. During a ter- 
rible storm in 1561 the church of Saint Martin’s, Ludgate-hill, was 
struck by lightning, and the wood spire of the cathedral also set on 
fire. The flames raged for four hours ;* and the last and best chroni- 
cler of Saint Paul’s says, ‘ the bells melted, the timber blazed, the 
stones crumbled and fell, the lead flowed down in sheets of flame, 
threatening, but happily not damaging, the organ; the fire ran along 
the roof east, west, north, and south, which fell in, filling the whole 
church with a mass of ruins.’ At a period of such fierce religious 
excitement, and such clash and collision of opinions and passions, 
both parties saw in this event a manifest sign from heaven—a sign 
of divine wrath. On the following Sunday, Pilkington Bishop of 
Durham proclaimed the fire to be a judgment on London for her 
sins ; but the Sunday after, Dean Nowell rebuked the triumph of 
the papal party—reminding them of the earthquake in Richard II.’s 
reign, which shook down the spire; and of the fire in Stephen’s 
reign, which cleared all before it as far as Saint Clement Danes. 
Cardinal Commendone nevertheless wrote about the fire to the cele- 
brated Cardinal Borromeo, considering it a great judgment on an 
heretical land. The steeple was never reérected, but the repairs, of 
the chancel at once began. Even the cheese-paring queen contri- 
buted one thousand marks in gold, and one thousand marks in tim- 
ber. The clergy raised 14601. 10s. 11d.; the Bishop of London gave 
2841. and 7201. in timber. The queen was very indignant at the 
steeple being allowed so long to be in ruins. 

In the first year of Philip and Mary, the Common Council had 
passed an act against citizens carrying vessels of ale and beer, 
baskets of bread, fish, flesh, and fruit, and leading mules and horses 

* Milman, p. 277. 
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through Saint Paul’s, and had fixed fines and imprisonment for 
such offences. Elizabeth, in her time, also issued a proclamation 
against the profanation of the cathedral, which was loudly called 
for; and threatened with two months’ imprisonment any brawler who 
drew sword, or shot off hand-gun or dagg within Saint Paul’s cathe- 
dral or churchyard. She also forbade bargain-making in the church, 
or any disturbance during the time of divine service. But the pro- 
clamation was nevertheless disregarded, and Saint Paul’s continued 
to be the fashionable promenade—a hiring place for servants, and a 
rendezvous for lawyers and quack doctors, as we described in our 
first number. 





‘ME AND MY PAL’ 
A Cale of the Cuban Rebellion 


BY CAPTAIN BACON, R. W. FUSILIERS 


I 


My associates through life have been many and various. I have 
hobnobbed with ‘ noblemen, gentlemen of property, heirs to entailed 
estates, officers on full pay, and other responsible parties’ (see pecu- 
niary advertisements in the Army and Navy Gazette); and I have 
fraternised with grooms, gamekeepers, jockeys, trainers, and touts. 
Nay, on one occasion, being belated in a heavy snow-storm at the 
Bald-faced Stag at Finchley, I so won the heart of an inebriated 
hearse-driver returning from Finchley Cemetery, that with a blind 
confidence, born of our host’s good rum, he thrust whip and reins 
into my astonished hands, and climbing into the receptacle but re- 
ently vacated by his ‘fare,’ prayed me to pilot his sombre chariot 
home. Which, first stipulating for a temporary exchange of hats 
and cloaks, I did, to the admiration of all Camden Town ; the mutes 
attendant on the sad cortege following, appropriately speechlessly 
drunk, in a four-wheeler. But of all the strange companions into 
whose society I have ever been thrown by a perverse fate, or whose 
companionship I have sought from what my friends are pleased to 
denominate ‘a taste for low life’ (no idea could be more erroneous ; 
I only thirst for knowledge), the person whom I am going to tell 
you about was, par excellence, the strangest and the most inscrut- 
able. Iam going to tell you a tale without a hero. Its ‘ leading 
gentleman’ (if such a term be applicable) is alluded to in my title 
under ‘ the first person singular, nominative case—me’ (Mr. Squeers 
is my authority for this grammar); and the identity of mysel/—moi 
qui vous parle—is merged in the endearing epithet of ‘ my pal.’ This 
is rather perplexing; but as the whole title forms an expression 
which constantly fell from the revered lips of ‘ me’ when, in the in- 
tervals of professional discipline, he had occasion to allude to the 
unworthy narrator, I have chosen to preserve it in its entirety, in 
memory of the most extraordinary man I ever met. 

His name was Jonas Baxter, and he was the most intrepid, des- 
perate, and skilful burglar that ever laughed at Scotland-yard, or 
goaded the New-York police to anger by his sublime indifference to 
the terrors of the Tombs. 

At the time of which I write (very recently) he had long been 
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an absentee from England, having ‘ quitted his country for his coun- 
try’s good,’ and arrived in New York vid Australia, after holding a 
temporary position under her Majesty’s Government in that colony. 
When my story opens, Mr. Webster appears before the public as a 
filibuster, having (with a view to insular depredations) volunteered 
to aid the oppressed Cubans in redeeming the ‘ ever-faithful isle’ 
from the stigma of slavery ; and the writer, tired of doing nothing, 
had also taken service under the ‘lone star’ flag, and was appointed 
second in command of the expedition, which had the honour of num- 
bering that true patriot, Mr. Baxter, in its ranks. 

I was ignorant, however, of the greatness thrust upon me by his 
enrolment in my command until the day after we had left New York, 
when I had reason very heartily to be thankful for his enlistment. 

The rank-and-file of the expedition were, as may be supposed, 
a ‘highly mixed-up’ lot—Cubans, Swedes, Germans, Irish, Danes, 
Irish-Americans, Yankees, a very few English, and no Scotch. 

Of these the most unruly and the most thoroughly brutal were 
the Irish-Americans—the sweepings of New York, the very scum 
of the Bowery. One of these fellows was standing, half drunk, 
under the break of the poop, indulging in a string of such meaning- 
less and awfully blasphemous oaths as can only be heard in the ‘down- 
town’ spirit-stores of New York or Chicago. I could notice the in- 
tense annoyance, almost terror, of the commandant’s wife (a Cuban 
lady), who was on the poop, unable to escape beyond ear-shot, and 
I accordingly ordered the ruffian to go forward. Excited by whisky, 
he turned on me, and strewed such flowers of speech, in Bowery 
argot, on my head, that, lax as our discipline with the men was, I 
was bound to punish him, and I accordingly ordered him to be con- 
fined. Immediately drawing his formidable knife, the rascal (as the 
Yankees say) ‘went for me.’ I was standing on the after-hatch 
quite unarmed, having left my sword and pistols in the cuddy; and, 
providentially, as he hurled himself on to me, his foot tripped on 
the combings of the hatchway, and he fell almost at my feet, the 
murderous weapon aimed at my breast just grazing my thigh. He 
was up again in an instant, with arm uplifted for a second and more 
fatal stab, when a crack like the smash of a carriage-panel was heard, 
and Private Felix O’Gorman dropped with a fractured skull on the 
deck before a blow from a handspike, wielded by Mr. Jonas Baxter, 
burglar and Cuban patriot. There was no mistaking the man’s na- 
tionality for a moment, even before he spoke. Such corduroys (may 
I adopt the vernacular, and say ‘ kicksees’?) were never made out 
of Whitechapel ; and when he said, in the drawling quiet tone so 
common to his kind, that he’d be blest if he’d see the Captain 
bested by a Fenian, my memory flew back over the Atlantic; I 
was again in Regent-street at 4 p.m. on a sunny afternoon in May, 
and the persuasive chant of ‘ Buy a leetle dawg, Captain ?’ once more 
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rang in my ears. Scoundrel though the man might be, he was an 
Englishman, and he had saved my life; and my heart positively 
warmed to him as I gave his hand a grip that made the big knuckles 
crack, and swore that I’d stand by him to the end of the war. 

At my request, Colonel d’Olivarez made the expatriated ‘ cracks- 
man’ a sergeant—an accession of rank with which he was hugely 
pleased, entering on his duties with all the glee of a child who ac- 
quires a toy-drum, and rendering mine much less irksome by the 
wholesome awe he inspired among his luckless subordinates, who — 
feared as much as they hated him. Do not think, however, that 
Mr. Baxter had any intention of following soldiering as a profession. 
He held the calling of arms in the most unqualified contempt, and 
did not scruple to enlighten me as to his real intentions. (In ex- 
planation of the apparently undue familiarity with which my ‘ dash- 
ing white sergeant’ treated me, I should here mention that we had 
been advised to use no more authority than was necessary for the 
suppression of mutiny while on board ship over men who were used 
to no sort of control and who valued human life at its lowest possible 
cost. There they were, probable food for Yellow Jack or Spanish 
bullets, and they knew it; and while prepared, ruffians as some of 
them were, to fulfil their part of the contract, and ‘fight till h— 
froze, and then fight on the ice,’ would have mutinied to a man had 
we worried them too much on the voyage.) 

Mr. Jonas Baxter, therefore, was good enough to express his 
approval of my being an Englishman, and to favour me with several 
episodes of his extremely chequered career, some of which may pos- 
sibly prove amusing to my readers. In justice to this child of for- 
tune, or ill-fortune, I should, however, mention that, with his garb 
and Cockney accent, his likeness to the stereotyped burglar ceased. 
His face was not that which has been rendered familiar to us in the 
pages of Punch, as that of the gentleman who performs the office of 
‘the nasty man’ in garrotting circles. On the contrary, had Mr. 
Baxter been introduced into society clad in garments built in Savile- 
row, and been bidden to hold his tongue, no superficial observer 
could have distinguished him from the most blasé frequenter of the 
Burlington Arcade, save by the massive squareness of his lower jaw, 
and the coarseness of his firm sinewy hands. 

But let him speak for himself. 

‘I saved your life, Cap,’ quoth he ; ‘and glad I am to have done 
it. I only wish I had had a pal like you in my business.’ 

Feeling that a compliment was implied, but being uncertain as to 
the branch of commerce hitherto pursued by my preserver, I made 
bold to ask him to what he had hitherto devoted his apparently in- 
domitable energies. 

‘ Well,’ he replied, with a reluctance for which I could not at once 
account, ‘I open safes and—and houses. Come with me,’ he added 
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with real zeal, ‘and I’ll show you as I’m no duffer.’ So saying, he 
dived ‘tween decks, myself following, where he opened a small brass- 
bound box, and disclosed to my astonished gaze a ‘jemmy,’ a small 
saw of exquisite workmanship, a centre-bit, and a quantity of other 
tools, the names of which it would puzzle me to recollect. ‘ These,’ 
he said, ‘ were the traps of poor Jim D—, who was hanged eighteen 
year ago at the Old Bailey. His widow, she were in Short’s-gar- 
dens, and I give her 200/. for the lot. D— the Cubans!’ he added. 
‘In the bank at P— are 6,000,000 dollarsin gold. Let’s fight till 
we get there, and then let’s turn-up patriotism, and go straight for 
the bank.’ 

‘ But,’ I said, ‘the cause—the sacred cause of Cuba, Sergeant 
Baxter.’ 

‘O,’ said he, ‘ that’s all played-out.’ 


Il. 


No assurances on my part, that my feelings were opposed to the 
unlawful annexation of the Spaniards’ gold, could persuade Mr. Baxter 
to forego the pleasure of mapping-out a programme for our mutual 
aggrandisement. To my surprise, I found that he was much better 
posted in the geography of the island than myself; and he was also 
informed—whether accurately or not I never had the opportunity of 
determining—as to the strength of the garrison at P—, and the 
exact number of sentries who guarded his El Dorado, the bank; so 
that I found myself, under protest, pledged to join in one of the most 
gigantic gold-robberies ever contemplated out of Wall-street. 

With artless candour Mr. Baxter informed me that this project 
had not originated in his own brain, but had been conceived by one 
of the largest speculators in New York, and confided to the joint 
execution of some four or five gentlemen of burglarious habits— 
amongst them my model sergeant—but he, with true nobility of soul, 
had resolved to prevent the dissensions that would probably arise from 
the division of the spoil by anticipating their arrival in the land of 
promise, and, as he expressed it, ‘ taking the whole pile.’ 

‘And that,’ said he, glancing with disgust at the tunic he was 
altering to fit his burly figure, ‘is the reason you see me faked-out 
in these here togs.’ 

On the same principle, I suppose, that the old Indian braves 
used to stimulate their children to future deeds of heroism and ‘ hair- 
raising’ by narrating to them the exploits of former warriors of their 
tribe, Mr. Baxter sought to increase the ardour for housebreaking 
with which it had pleased his fancy to invest me by telling me of his 
past achievements. 

‘Do you remember,’ said he, ‘ when the D— mail was robbed of 
60,0001. in specie? ’Twas I that did it. Seventy-four times did I 
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travel down first-class by that very train from Victoria-station before 
I got the chance I wanted. There were four of us in it; and a very 
few more journeys would have broke us ; for what with railway fares, 
cigars from Pontet’s, and brandy, such as Baron Rothschild drinks, 
at seven-and-twenty shillings a bottle, for the guard, it cost us a 
tidy lot before we landed. My pal, he got seven years, he did,’ he 
added reflectively ; but suddenly remembering that the sinister fate 
of his former associate might have a depressing influence on my 
budding enthusiasm, he hastily added: ‘ But he was a fool, he was.’ 

With Machiavelian subtlety the worthy noncommissioned officer 
allowed me no time to reflect whether the folly of the gentleman on 
whom misfortune had fallen did not primarily consist in becoming the 
comrade of so desperate and skilful a villain as himself, but plunged 
anew into anecdote. 

‘*Twas I,’ he said proudly, ‘who discovered how to split the 
Bank-of-England notes by placing them between steel plates covered 
with a strong cement, to which each surface of the note adhered ; so 
that each half formed a perfect note, almost imperceptibly thinner 
than the entire one. I should have made a fortune then,’ he sighed ; 
‘only, while I was passing the notes at the rate of 100J. a-day, and 
often more, at Tattersall’s, my partner, he went to the Bank and 
rounded on me, he did.’ 

‘Did you ever commit mur— that is, did you ever take human 
life ?? I asked him one day. 

‘Never but once,’ said he; ‘and that was in self-defence. I 
had cracked a crib alone, up on Sixth Avenue, near the Central 
Park, and I was making my way down towards the river with a 
basket with the swag in it on my arm, when I came full-butt on to 
a policeman. His revolver was out in a moment, but I was as quick 
as himself; and as his bullet whistled through my hat, mine went 
right through his brain. I heard afterwards that he was the best 
shot in the force ; but on that night, his own revolver being out of 
order, he had borrowed that of a brother-officer, which threw a little 
high, and he was not aware of it, or I shouldn’t be here now telling 
you my adventures.’ 


Ill. 


Thus the voyage passed away, each day leaving me more asto- 
nished at the extraordinary mixture of good and evil in this man’s 
character. But for the awri sacra fames I really think he might 
have been a respectable member of society. He never gambled, or 
quarrelled, or drank, and seldom ever swore; but for gold he hun- 
gered and thirsted. He used to dream of it all night, he told me, 
and by day certainly his only theme was gold and its acquisition. 
On this point Iam sure he was a monomaniac. For the paper- 
currency of the United States he had the greatest contempt. The 
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yellow metal itself was his darling; and even while conversing he 
would keep nervously twisting in his strong sinewy fingers a great 
twenty-dollar gold piece, which I am sure no privations would have 
induced him to change. But to the very last moment of his life— 
for I regret to say that poor Mr. Baxter, as you will hear, ‘ died in 
his shoes’—my property was sacred in his eyes. When my watch 
was appropriated by one of the enlightened patriots under my com- 
mand, they had a very rough time of it between decks until my 
indignant sergeant recovered the missing property, and gave the 
unlucky thief such a practical homily on the tenth commandment as 
Iam sure he never ik. and when subsequently our privations 
rendered the men so despéfate that they stole and fought for each 
other’s food, my ration always remained intact, in the watchful care 
of poor Jonas Baxter. 

I am not writing a history of the Cuban Revolution, so I will 
pass over all the details of my campaigning in the island, merely 
remarking that the men proved amenable to no discipline, and that 
they fought independently, as only reckless desperate men, inured 
to bloodshed and the sight of death in every form, could fight. As 
for Jonas Baxter, he was a host in himself. Every day’s march 
brought him nearer the goal for which he panted. His precious 
tools, I was well aware, were concealed in his knapsack; and when 
he pillowed his head upon it at night, woe betide the man who 
should attempt to deprive him’ of one of those aids to boundless 
wealth. But, alas, 

‘ The best-laid schemes of mice and men 

Gang aft agley.’ 
Mr. Baxter did reach P—, and so did I; but it was as prisoners 
of war, taken in arms against the Spanish Government, and with a 
pretty acute perception that scant courtesy from our captors would 
be afforded us. 

We were lodged with other prisoners in a large cell in the town 
gaol, which occupied one side of the principal place, and from the 
closely-barred window we could see the very bank that had lured 
my poor covetous comrade to his doom. He was almost grand in 
the sublimity of his despair. ‘Six million dollars in gold!’ he 
would repeat, gazing fixedly at the fatal building, ‘ sia million dollars 
in gold’ I thought of Napoleon at St. Helena. But though his 
dearest hopes were frustrated, and all chance of escape was denied 
him, he behaved with a gameness and pluck I have rarely seen 
equalled, never surpassed. I had been wounded, and was in a very 
weak and languid state,—not improved by the thought that I had 
been rather a fool to get into such a mess for no reason at all,— 
and to procure me some little comforts (of which he persistently 
refused to partake) this hardened thief parted with his beloved 
twenty-dollar piece. Neither of us supposed for a moment that 
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our lives would be spared, and though I escaped (how and why need 
not be detailed here), not many days had elapsed after our arrival 
in P— when they took poor Jonas Baxter out to be hanged. The 
gallows was erected in the large place on which our window looked, 
and, led by a horrible fascination, I drew near to it, and watched 
the awful proceedings. 

‘Good-bye, Captain,’ said he, as they led him out; ‘ though 
I’m to swing, I’m right glad to think that you'll swing clear. I 
played for a big stake, and I’ve lost: but if I could, I’d do it 
again. Just think, six million dollars in gold!’ And away he 
went, his irons clanking heavily ; but his demeanour as unconcerned 
as if he were merely going to smoke # pipe with his friend Mr. 
Sykes of Tiger’s Bay. 

He died as he had lived, defiantly. His last breath was used 
to chaff his executioners and beg them to make haste, as he ‘ had 
an appointment for which he did not wish to be late ;’ and as the 
drop fell, and his body swung slowly round, now facing his beloved 
bank, and now turning the swollen blackened face towards the gaol, 
I am not ashamed to confess that bitter tears rolled down my cheeks 
for the sad fate of the poor reprobate who was what crime and cri- 
minal laws had made him, but who, under different circumstances, 
might have been worthy of a better end. 





PARIS UNDER THE ARMISTICE 


Paris, February 1871. 


Waar does it mean? You in London would look in your dictionaries, 
and then go down to your clubs and give others the exact military, 
political, and diplomatic definition, which, perhaps, you did not know 
when you awoke; but the worthy people of Paris do not look in 
dictionaries or go to clubs—except, indeed, ‘ Red’ ones—to teach 
or be taught, and they no more comprehend the practical worth 
of the document signed by M. Jules Favre last week than the next 
man in the street can read Sanscrit. They cannot, or will not, under- 
stand that this ‘ armistice’ is a simple order (rather rigidly enforced) 
given to the Prussians to ‘ cease firing,’ in order that Paris may ‘ go 
to the country,’ not to make peace,—that is practically made,— 
but to arrange on what terms peace can be best concluded. I believe 
that, even as I write, and while a roll of artillery withdrawn from 
the bastions is thundering through this city, otherwise as hushed 
in the silence of ‘ cold obstruction’ as Baalbek, there are those 
who still think that Paris is only revictualling, and that France will 
take the field again. It is a dangerous and groundless delusion. 
The game is played out. The battle has been gallantly but, as I 
think, uselessly fought. But that is a matter of opinion, and mine 
is that of a person strongly prejudiced against amateur soldiers or 
volunteer diplomatists; but Paris has pleaded its cause before Europe, 
and History will record the verdict. In the mean time, I can tell 
you from experience that the interval of armistice is awful. During 
the active siege there was a feeling of excitement. You knew to- 
day that in certain quarters of the beleaguered city you were as safe 
as in Piccadilly ; but yet you also felt that the Prussian gunner might 
correct his aim and improve his range, and so send a shell into your 
bath or on to your breakfast-table—rien n’est sacré pour un artilleur. 
Moreover, there was a perpetual drumming and trumpeting, which 
at least prevented the very ticking of the clock being a sensation, 
and a marching and counter-marching of armed men which broke the 
dull monotony of the streets. You had no food ; still you were asked 
to sot-disant dinners, and so starved pleasantly among hopeful epi- 
cures—and they were hopeful to the end. Honour to whom honour 
is due. The Imperialists and the Extremes hoped when. hope was 
dead among patriots and National Guards. You had no light in the 
streets, so you stopped at home. You could not buy—given that you 
could get the francs necessary for that mercantile transaction—fire, 
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so you went to bed. Yet there was still that pleasant feeling of ‘ to- 
morrow.’ Ah, demain c'est la grande chose! It is the hazard of 
the human die. We may be thrown out with Hades or in with 
Elysium ; still the excitement exists. But, keeping up the hazard- 
ous metaphor, there comes inevitably an apres, and that is over- 
whelmingly depressing. We—I speak of a certain clique which 
has lived among the clubs, cafés, and salons of ruined Lutetia— 
bore up till now; but we are now beaten! The funereal dulness 
of the city has wrapped itself in an extra pall. The cold reminds 
us of arctic expeditions; and food is so scarce, in spite of open 
communication— which, as open confession is good for the soul, 
ought to be good for the body—that, to use the words of the 
graphic telegram sent to London by the cleverest Englishman 
who has remained through the siege, ‘ Paris is starving.’ We have 
rations of horse; but the noble animals have been eaten weeks ago 
(and very nasty they were) ; and as we do not eat diseased oxen, I 
see no reason why we should gallop to our coffins on glandered 
hacks, instead of waiting for the gradual and proper hearse-like de- 
cline of starvation. I will illustrate our position by two remarks 
made in my presence to-day. ‘I wish to heaven,’ said a lady, ‘ that 
the fire would reopen, for I can’t stand this quiet!’ ‘ Confound the 
fellow! he brought me the wrong gaiters, and they slipped over my 
heels, and I gave it him hot,’ said an active spectator of sieges in 
general here, there, and everywhere ; ‘ but then Julien said they were 
the usual gaiters, only that we were all grown so thin, that we could 
both get into the greatcoat of monsieur. And so I found it was. 
A hurdle is a world too wide for the best-fed of us.’ 

Perhaps you think that we have collapsed very suddenly ; we did 
so, but pour cause, or rather for several causes. The last time I 
wrote to you, I told you, I think, of two days ‘in the field.’ The 
letter went up in a balloon, and is probably now in Pomerania, or 
at Pekin; but since I wrote it we have had some days in and out 
_ of Paris which I fear History (that awful tell-tale and sometimes 
truth-teller) will qualify as the ‘seven inglorious days,’ in contra- 
distinction to ‘three glorious’ ones which produced small practical 
good and much less glory to France in 1830. One morning there 
was a very rapid thaw,—you could just struggle through a bye-street 
where the snow was semi-melted,—and the stolidly imbecile police 
were evidently hoping that some authority would rise in its might 
and tell somebody to sweep the causeway. It was also a wet foggy 
thaw, which entered into the soles of your shooting-boots, and a 
small skirmishing party had gone out to buy some of the Bois de 
Boulogne in its verdant state (I mean the actual timber thereof) 
in the vain hope of getting heat, not light, out of smoke. One 
of them observed, ‘I believe that Trochu is going at. last to test 
his plan.’ ‘Judging from the highly unsatisfactory state of the 
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weather, I should think he would,’ said a Parisian who knows him. 
Miles of artillery with guns passed us,—alas, where are they now! 
—then battalion after battalion of Mobiles, some Line, and a very 
metropolis of Gardes Nationaux. Evidently the great attempt was 
to be made. The great work ‘Trochu on Offence and Defence’ 
was about to be published; the others had only been Essays and 
Reviews. I do not know with what spirit the National Guard and 
Mobiles marched to the front; but I do know that the Regulars, 
though they did not show it, felt that there was little hope, and 
only, indeed, an off-chance. They were sure to fight under Vinoy. 
But what is fighting without hope? It is going into action with 
blank cartridge and a blunt bayonet. The famous ‘plan,’ which 
seems to have been so simple that it ought to have been grand, was 
that three corps d’armée of 30,000 men, each under Ducrot, Belle- 
mare, and Vinoy, should attack under cover of the Mont Valérien guns, 
concentrate at Buzenval, and burst through the Prussian lines. As 
it seems that nothing can go right for France in this war, of course 
the weather and the roads were even less clear than the general 
orders. It was so foggy, that the artillery, as a rule, lost its way, 
and not only did not come into action itself, but was the cause of 
inaction in others; for it blocked up the line of the right advance, 
and left Bellemare’s right wing without support. The left support, 
too, had to traverse an unknown plain (within ten miles of Paris), 
and either lost its way or was late; while the fields, undrained, as 
all the garden-grounds near Paris practically are, were so deep that 
it took twelve horses—we must remember that they were half starved 
—to drag a field-gun. : 

But before we blunder farther into the mire, let us look at the 
General who ordered and those he commanded to carry out his pre- 
cious plan. General Trochu is a very polite man, a gentleman and 
soldier of the Empire. He once wrote a book,—que voulez-vous ? 
some people are so constituted,— but that he ever was a service- 
general I never heard; indeed (though living much in Paris society 
under the Empire), I never remember to have heard his name in 
connection with active operations. Then he had to find a plan to 
defeat a wonderful army, and to satisfy two or three hundred thou- 
sand armed grocers and please the Press of Paris. Poor General! 
he made several attacks, which, if lucky, would have been parts of 
the ‘plan,’ and have perfectly pleased the populace; but which, 
when they failed, were officially registered as ‘armed demonstra- 
tions’ or ‘ reconnaissances en force.’’ Badgered by printing-ink and 
the voice of the people, he at last took a header—took a header, 
and was drowned. Unluckily he pulled down Paris with him. 

Of General Bellemare I know little, and my knowledge is 
shared by a large proportion of the population of Paris. There was 
a blunder at Bourget: the sham attack was turned into a real one, 
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and when the supports advanced, they were unprepared ; the food 
for the troops was forgotten, and the caissons went to the front 
before the guns; or there was a gross error somewhere, committed 
by somebody. The people said Bellemare was to blame; and 
so, as the commander-in-chief is the simple servant of the people, 
—one and a good deal divided,—the poor peccant General was tried 
by the martial law of M. Gambetta, the text of which is, ‘ No gene- 
ral can be a general who is ever outnumbered,’ and so was sent to 
the wall for inefficiency. In consequence, we assume that, when the 
final act of the tragedy was to be played, he was sent for, and left 
to bear the brunt of the battle. 

Vinoy is a soldier,—he is called le soldat de rétraite, but he 
did get back with his men and his guns,—but he was an imperial 
senator and an imperial general, ergo he was never trusted with 
much more than ‘ grand rounds’ till he was wanted in extremis ; he 
made no show that day of Buzenval, and woke the next to find him- 
self more powerful than the literary planner. At the eleventh hour, 
the Government of National Defence found out that a soldier was 
required when 200,000 men had to be commanded. 

Given these elements of success, I think you will easily realise 
the failure which ensued, and which was no doubt known earlier in 
London than in Paris, which is no longer of the world worldly. The 
French in the early hours of the day were allowed to hold, nay to 
take, positions ; but when their presence was in the way of the siege, 
they were simply driven back. It was the cat-and-the-mouse game 
which the Prussians have played during the whole of the investment ; 
why or wherefore, nobody who has lived through it in Paris.can say. 
Up to the end of September, Berlin could scarcely have been more 
easy of access to the Prussians than Paris ; and yet Von Moltke ap- 
parently (to us) went on slowly strengthening himself, till he allowed 
Paris to become so materially strong, that I believe it never could 
have fallen except, as it has done to-day, by absolute famine; even 
the citizen soldiers—who have, so to say, been feasted, and very 
wisely, while we lookers-on were deservedly starving—are now per- 
ishing for want of support. As for the sick and wounded, I think the 
fewer questions we ask about them the better. Next day Trochu 
found his level, and Vinoy reigned in his stead; but this was not 
done without angry demonstration among the citizens of Republican 
Paris. 

Belleville and La Villette have ‘plans’ like others, and like 
them trouble some quarters; they usually entail a loss of-time, 
trouble, and life; then fade away, and are no more seen till next 
time—say nine months. These two were up early, and with their 
café au lait shouted ‘ Down with Trochu!’ ‘Down with the com- 
manders civil and military, and @ bas all the men of the Fourth of 
September who have not deserved well of Belleville!’ It was 
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known—everything is known in Paris, down to the name of your 
hatter and the menu of your dinner—that an attack on the Hotel 
de Ville was contemplated. All arrangements were made—nothing 
was wanted but the attack; as it did not come, the Mobiles of 
Brittany went to dinner. The Government was alarmed, though 
—that was evident. Troops were confined to barracks, posts 
doubled, and the Government of Defence drove about agitated and 
depressed in broughams drawn by the ghosts of horses expropriated 
from the imperial stables, and on which ‘ Propriété Nationale— 
Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité,’ had been stamped as proof of the 
legality of an equine habeas corpus. I believe Jules Favre had just 
as much right to take the grooms and jovial gentlemen in top-boots 
who used to show state-carriages to bold Londoners—who could walk 
up Long-acre and see better any day—as to send them to the Halles 
to be sold for calves. All the early morning there were groups col- 
lecting (and then and there melting into beer and dominoes) in the 
disturbed districts. About two o’clock it was settled by the audience 
that there would be no performance that day; so the theatre emptied 
itself. Still a stubborn audience seemed to hang about; looked as 
if they were perhaps more actors than audience—actors not quite 
perfect in their parts, but getting prompted by ‘ highly respectable 
individuals in plain clothes’ (heaven defend us from a ‘ respectable- 
looking individual !’—we have all bought his acquaintance, and from 
half-a-crown to five shillings is his price), or taking their cue from 
certain windows looking point-blank into the Hotel de Ville. ‘I shall 
not retire myself,’ says a snuffy and aged Parisian. ‘J’ai entendu 
sonner la soixantaine—even a good sixty’ (he was seventy-five if he 
was a day); ‘and I have assisted at many affairs of the streets. I 
think I see signs in the air of yet another little game on the usual 
spot ; so, ma petite maman Chouette, I shall remain here.’ He had 
reason, had this veteran politician of the pavement. It was about 
three p.m. that things began to look serious ; little groups of armed 
National Guards, with no visible officers and no possible duty, began 
to cling together on the open space in front of the Hotel de Ville. 
Curious people again congregated; but seemed to entertain a sus- 
picious preference for a three-quarter view of anything that might 
happen, and so kept fo the corners. Women—especially nurses and 
children—started as it were from the pavement, and that is always 
a sign of imminent danger. ‘ Looks queer,’ said to me an Anglo- 
Parisian. Suddenly somebody knelt down and raised his chassepot 
to his shoulder—it was evidently a signal—and quick as percussion 
followed a volley point-blank into the windows of the rooms in which 
the Republican ministers most do congregate when they are trans- 
acting business in the Guildhall of France. Then for an instant 
there was a lull; but long-sighted people had discovered that the in- 
terior of the Hotel de Ville was held by soldiers who seemed quite 
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ready to fire when the word was given. Probably they fired without 
that word—but at any rate fire they did, and for several minutes 
volley followed volley—volleys given and returned—the attacking 
force having supports in positions they had taken (I use the word in a 
locataire sense—‘ hived’) in the fourth and fifth floors of the houses 
which command the grand entrance to the fine old Hotel. The 
skirmish lasted some twenty minutes; then the rioters retired, as is 
their wont, on a report that at last the Republican Government had 
found some republicans to come and help it. There were six or eight 
people killed, and some twenty (I believe fifty) wounded, and all was 
over. But it had been the street-battle which the imperial Chancel- 
lor had anticipated and, they say here, arranged. The people of Paris 
had slain one another in the streets of the capital they were defend- 
ing against an enemy who, if he had put up a little more elevation, 
might have ‘ Krupped’ the very skirmishers on the Place de 1’Hotel 
de Ville. ‘A very absurd affair,’ your readers will say; and they 
will be quite right. The effect here was materially the list of killed 
and wounded I have recorded, and the face of the Hotel speckled and 
bullet-marked like the nose of ‘Tom Raikes,’ with which Count 
D’Orsay accused him of sealing a letter; but I think it also finished 
Trochu, and certainly ‘ Vive Vinoy!’ was that evening’s refrain of 
the hymn of Paris. Indeed, Vinoy was already in office, and sent 
out artillery, cavalry, infantry, and marines enough to have taken at 
least Duppel! <A defeat utter and entire, and a street skirmish, one 
would have thought would have been enough even for unlucky France 
in this year of her disgrace. But never alone come the Eumenides. 

Already there was a whisper of capitulation got abroad. Of 
course no one would believe it. ‘ Pooh! impossible. Not an inch 
of our territory, you know. Jules Favre will never—’ says a man, 
pausing in the act of cheapening a dandelion salad, normal price 
three sous, actual quotation fout francs the pound. ‘ Still,’ replies his 
friend, who is evidently coveting a carrot, but it is beyond his 
means, ‘Ducrot proclaimed that he never would reénter Paris unless 
victorious or dead; and he came back at night, and dined at the club 
no more a conqueror than he was a corpse.’ ‘Humph! impossibly 
dear,’ says dandelion-cheapener, and goes off saladless to bed. I was 
dining out—that is to say, we had something to eat in a large dining- 
room, and were waited on by several footmen with very thin legs. I 
noticed, as our party dropped in, everybody said, ‘ And the provinces ?’ 
Answer by N or M, as the case might be, ‘And you?’ then heads 
were shaken. With the potage a l’écurie arrived the honourable 
Minister of Kamschatka. He was, as usual, more loquacious than 
intelligible, looked more and said less; yet he knew something, and 
the news slipped out witl. the last course. His Excellency con- 
fessed that all was over ir the provinces. In this wretched war of 
70-71, I always notice that you get your bad news at dinner-time ; 
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and I have witnessed several perfectly table-cloth panics, but this 
was the most serious. ‘Then we are done.’ ‘ Our poor Paris must 
fall.’ ‘ France fades out of the map of Europe.’ ‘ But will live in 
the history of the world.’ ‘ And all the efforts of our grand city—’ 
‘ Well, I was for yielding after Sedan; we should have saved Paris, 
and perhaps all the inches of our territory.’ 

Then details came out, and it was admitted that peace must be 
made. France had no other chance, no alternative. In the morn- 
ing it was known that Jules Favre was at Versailles, and negotiations 
on foot. Poor Jules Favre! He must have had another awful audi- 
ence with the Imperial Chancellor, who is said to have nine or ten 
different manners, and to go from grave to gay, from beer to Rhine 
wine, and from coffee to cognac, as occasion serves ; and who could 
hardly have been in the pleasantest of his ten tempers, when he said, 
‘ Well, M. Favre, I expected you to-day or to-morrow, for I knew you 
were starved out.’ And here it is worthy of remark, that the Prussians 
are not only better armed, trained, drilled, and disciplined than the 
French, but also are so much better informed. It is a fact at once 
painful and disgraceful to the French, that the Berlin papers published 
ten days before the time the day on which bread would give out in 
Paris; and I firmly believe that every movement of discontent has 
been known at Versailles as soon as at the Hotel de Ville. The sys- 
tem of Prussian espionage and its success are not wonderful to any 
one who has lived in Paris, and remembers that from his banker to 
his bootmaker almost every one was German, or had Teutonic ten- 
dencies. The idea of capitulation sent a pang through Paris. In 
society the growling was deep, but decent; but at the clubs—that 
name being here prostituted by a series of raving rabid hotbeds of 
political incendiarism—the feeling was so strong, and the language 
so dangerous, that the ‘sedition shops’ had to have their shutters 
put up by authority. The ultra Press followed in the same path, and 
was ‘burked’ by order; the Government of the people, elected by 
the people—which bellowed itself hoarse in favour of the Repub- 
lican genesis and the imperial exodus on the 4th of September 
1870—thus being driven within five months into what they them- 
selyes were wont to call the ‘ worst evils of the Empire.’ The Na- 
tional Guards got very angry—not perhaps that they were so greedy 
for battle and fame as for fifteenpence a day (sevenpence for their 
wives) and life sedentary rather than mobile, warm quarters, and 
rations so good and easily obtained—that the Mansion-House Fund 
should be devoted to much higher classes—those ladies and gentle- 
men, indeed, who starved genteelly and suffered freely, with a modest 
cheque-book on their writing-table! Why does charity, as a rule, 
flow into the wrong channel? A man asks for bread, and you give 
him some coals ; for coals, and he procures a tract, ‘ Bedevilled, but 
Snatched from the Gridiron ;’ a bottle of blacking and a pickled cu- 
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cumber. The National Guard then got terribly angry with the Na- 
tional Defenders. A large force did move against the seat of rule, 
and it was rumoured, that the artillery was ‘ advancing—loading.’ 
Things looked very serious ; even the boy who used to sell me my 
evening papers saw that, for he said, ‘You’d better buy one to-night, 
and take the small Offciel too, citizen; for most likely one of us will 
not be here to buy or sell to-morrow.’ A nice ‘ pick-me-up’ before 
dinner, truly! They tided over it somehow. The forts were handed 
over—only three or four soldiers and sailors cutting their throats 
rather than survive the surrender—the bitter pill was swallowed ; 
and now Paris, savage and sulky, seeks its revenge on the press- 
and - popular - will- compelled Government, which did its best, I be- 
lieve,—though its best, poor mediocrity, was no more fitted to fight 
the Prussians than it was likely to please the people. Revenge is 
sought here now by ‘election.’ The elections will test the actual 
condition of this now Radical-ridden Conservative country. That 
is, if the Government of France—which is at Bordeaux—does not 
upset the decree of the Government of Defence—which is at Paris— 
as seems very likely. You will perceive that France is in a bitter diffi- 
culty. Having forced her ruler into the most ‘ popular war’ of the 
last hundred years, and getting beaten, Paris, assuming to be France, 
is taken with a panic at the first reverse. ‘Down with the Govern- 
ment; down with the Empire; down with the Emperor; down with 
the imperial family !’ clamoured vox populi. Vox ipsa, which had 
threatened revolution if war was not made, and shouted itself hoarse 
with the war-cry of ‘A Berlin!’ Then several lawyers and an editor 
or two suborned a soldier, and set to work to rule France. Owing to 
Prussian pressure this mushroom government would have remained a 
diplomatic nullity, if somebody had not hummed to them ‘ Up ina 
balloon, boys! up in a balloon!’ So Gambetta went off, and got his 
little band of writers, talkers, and reckoners without hosts, together 
at Bordeaux. Now they are divided in opinion as to which is the 
legally constituted government. I should say neither ; but Bordeaux 
has the best of it—one is diplomatic, and the other purely defensive. 
But in the mean time poor France goes to the wall, and is stifled by 
the struggles for the best place between the legal-military men of 
Paris and the blustering blunderers of Bordeaux ; and the elections, 
which should be conducted quietly and calmly, will, I fear, be prin- 
cipally like those of Ireland in the days of our grandfathers. 

What sort of ‘ National Assembly’ will result from the elections 
which are taking place as I send off this, it is very difficult to say. 
Here for many months we have been out of the world, and we 
know nothing of the feeling of France. Judging from Paris, we 
shall have a curious mixture of politicians ; but I fancy bright crim- 
son will be the prevailing colour. At the clubs Gambetta is popular, 
because ‘ he will destroy France rather than yield.’ Rochefort very 
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popular, ‘ because he now openly confesses his adhesion to the system 
of regicide.’ Victor Hugo and Louis Blanc are considered colourless. 
Indeed if they are, as I suppose they will be, elected, they will be 
as out of place as a ‘salmon on a gravel walk,’ and as much be- 
hind the time as Rip Van Winkle. The politics of 1830, and even 
1848, are entirely out of date; and exiles always on their return 
want to start again from their last point of departure, forgetting 
that, though exile stands still, Time the Improver never does. 

Among other curious names put forward as being now the most 
possible in Paris are the following: Bonvallet the ‘ restorer,’ Roche- 
fort the regicide, Mégy the murderer, Garibaldi the guerrilla chief, 
Rothschild the banker, Hugo the poet, Alexandre Dumas dra- 
matist (only he is dead), Mr. Wallace the ambassador of charity 
accredited to the starving court of Paris (only he is ineligible), Louis 
Blane (only he will not), M. Coquerel the Protestant pastor, M. 
Gagne the Bedlamite, some sailors, and many tinkers and tailors— 
but that is de droit. -But when, out of the curious chaos of which 
this is no unfair elementary specimen, some new political institution 
arises, what will it be ? what will it have to do? what will it try to 
do ? and will it be able to do anything ? 

First of all, it must make Peace; even if the terms are, as I am 
to-day told they are, such as no people could accept without loss of 
caste. Then it should dissolve, and have a thorough free and open 
vote of France to elect a parliament to settle the future government 
of France. What they may be, would have puzzled Cidipus—the 
choice is large. Republic—austere, virtuous, and severe; but weak, 
and not suited to a country to which not one of those epithets can 
be justly applied. Red Republic—a pepper which pleases the 
popular palate, but is apt to produce internal disorder. The Com- 
mune—a very curry of Belleville and Rochefort, Villette and 
Megy; but suggesting ideas of guillotine and the confiscation of 
life and any other personal possession which an opponent to the 
‘established order of things’ might chance to have in his hands. 
Legitimacy—an old almanac. Orleansism—English education for 
French government. And Imperialism—which has been rendered 
almost if not entirely impossible by the desertion of its best sup- 
porters, and which I cannot believe will ever again be resuscitated by 
the will and action of Napoleon III., who only a few months ago 
said to the writer of these lines that the task of ruling France was 
as difficult as it was ungrateful, and who sighed for that ‘ England 
where I was so free and so happy.’ So the catalogue, which is not 
mille e tre, is run through ; and what remains ?—Anarchy. And 
against anarchy there are only for France two defences ; one which 
she will scarcely prescribe for herself, but which Dr. Bismarck will 
probably take into his own hands the instant that the first symp- 
tom shows itself; the other—that which is, I fear, just now very 
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difficult for Paris—to find a Man. The brief hour of manikins is 
over—France requires a full-grown statesman, or a hero of the 
Napoleonic school; and where will she find him? I fear he too 
must be in exile. He may be in France—he is not in Paris. ‘EH 
venuta V ora: mal uoma, dove sta?’ I look around, and see elderly 
men with veteran appearance and ideas of the past century ; 
dreamers who belong to no time—certainly not to that of to-day ; 
young men who should be in training, and boys who should be at 
school: but I fail to see the right man in this very wrong place. A 
vigorous liberal politician of the year 1871 is required; not a clever 
man who has been sulking in his tent since the days when Wel- 
lington and Napoleon used to fight, and Castlereagh tried to stand up 
to Talleyrand.- I suppose Europe will turn to Thiers. But Thiers 
—who is as old as Auber or the hills, has had so many quarrels with 
himself, and has so often disputed with himself about his own 
political views and line, giving way often, holding out now and 
again, and changing like a chameleon—is no more fitted to aid France 
than Favre the doctrinaire patriot, Victor Hugo the poet of the 
past, Rochefort the Radical, or Gambetta the ‘ blustering railer.’ 

In a word, I fear I must say that, on the day on which I, with a 
curious and perfectly childish confidence, put this letter into a post- 
box, with an assurance that it will turn up somewhere and be sent 
by some means to Belgravia, things here look very bad. We have 
‘enormous supplies,’ but we get no more food than when Prussia 
sent us two shells a minute. We have elections, which will prob- 
ably degenerate into scrimmages. The Navy is very angry with the 
National Guards ; they, in their turn, abuse the Mobiles; and the 
Army is sulky, defiant, and doubtful. ‘More ruin was caused by 
the coup d@’état of law than the coup d'état of arms,’ said, last night, 
the Duc de L—. I think it is so; and at least a foreigner can 
easily convince himself of this fact: France has been dragged into a 
muddle, and has not a man strong enough to save her. 

F. M. W. 
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Caapter XLII. Tue Preasures or Wyncoms. 


Tuat shrill anguish-stricken cry which Ellen Whitelaw had heard 
on the night of the stranger’s visit to Wyncomb Farm haunted 
her afterwards with a wearisome persistence. She could not forget 
that wild unearthly sound; she could not help continually trying to 
find some solution for the mystery, until her brain was tired with the 
perpetual effort. 

Ponder upon this matter as she might, she could find no rea- 
sonable explanation of the enigma; and in spite of her common 
sense—a quality of which she possessed a very fair share—she was 
fain to believe at last that this grim bare-looking old house was 
haunted, and that the agonised shriek she and Mrs. Tadman had 
heard that night was only the ghostly sound of some cry wrung 
from a bleeding heart in days gone by, the echo of an anguish that 
had been in the far past. 

She even went so far as to ask her husband one day if he had 
ever heard that the house was haunted, and whether there was any 
record of crime or wrong that had been done in.it in the past. Mr. 
Whitelaw seemed scarcely to relish the question ; but after one of 
his meditative pauses laughed his wife’s inquiry to scorn, and told 
her that there were no ghosts at Wyncomb except the ghosts of 
dead rats that had ravaged the granaries—and certainly they seemed 
to rise from their graves in spite of poison and traps, cats and fer- 
rets—and that as to anything that had been done in the house in 
days gone by, he had never heard tell that his ancestors had ever 
done anything but eat and drink and sleep, and save money from 
year’s end to year’s end; and a hard time they'd had of it to pay 
their way and put something by, in the face of all the difficulties 
that surround the path of a farmer. 

If Ellen Whitelaw’s life had been as the lives of happier women, 
full of small daily cares and all-engrossing domestic interests, the 
memory of that unearthly scream would no doubt have faded out of 
her mind ere long, instead of remaining, as it did, a source of con- 
stant perplexity to her. But there was no interest, no single charm 
in her life. There was nothing in the world left for her to care for. 
The fertile flats around Wyncomb Farmhouse bounded her universe. 
Day by day she rose to perform the same monotonous duties, sus- 
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tained by no lofty aim; cheered by neither friendship nor affection ; 
for she could not teach herself to feel anything warmer than tolera- 
tion for her daily companion, Mrs. Tadman—only working labo- 
riously because existence was more endurable to her when she was 
busy than when she was idle. It was scarcely strange, then, that 
she brooded upon the memory of that night when the nameless 
stranger had come to Wyncomb, and that she tried to put the fact 
of his coming and that other incident of the cry together, and to 
make something out of the two events by that means; but put 
them together as she might, she was no nearer any solution of the 
mystery. That her husband and the stranger could have failed 
to hear that piercing shriek seemed almost impossible; yet both 
had denied hearing it. The story of the stranger having knocked his 
shin and cried out on doing so, appeared like a feeble attempt to 
account for that wild cry. Vain and hopeless were all her endea- 
vours to arrive at any reasonable explanation, and her attempts to 
get anything like an opinion out of Mrs. Tadman were utterly use- 
less. Mr. Whitelaw’s cousin was still inclined to take a gloomy 
view of the stranger’s visit, in spite of her kinsman’s assurance that 
the transaction between himself and the unknown was a profitable 
one. Horseracing—if not parting with the farm— Mrs. Tadman 
opined was at the bottom of the business; and when did horseracing 
ever fail to lead to ruin sooner or later? It was only a question of 
time. Ellen sighed, remembering how her father had squandered 
his employer’s money on the racecourse, and how, for that folly of 
his, she had been doomed to become Stephen Whitelaw’s wife. But 
there did not seenf to her to be anything of the horsey element in 
her husband’s composition. He was never away from home, except 
to attend to his business at market; and she had never seen him 
spelling over the sporting-papers, as her father had been wont to do, 
night after night, with a perplexed brow and an anxious face, mak- 
ing calculations’ upon the margin of the print every now and then 
with a stump of lead pencil, and chewing the end of it meditatively 
in the intervals of his lection. 

Although Mrs. Whitelaw did not, like Mrs. Tadman, associate 
the idea of the stranger’s visit with any apprehension of her hus- 
band’s impending ruin, she could not deny that some kind of change 
had arisen in him since that event. He had always drunk a good 
deal, in his slow quiet manner, which impressed people unacquainted 
with his habits with a notion of his sobriety, even when he was 
steadily emptying the bottle before him; but he drank more now, 
and sat longer over his drink, and there was an aspect of trouble 
and uneasiness about him at times which fairly puzzled his wife. 
Of course the most natural solution for all this was the one offered 
by the dismally prophetic Tadman. Stephen Whitelaw had been 
speculating or gambling, and his affairs were in disorder. He was 
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not a man to be affected by anything but the most sordid considera- 
tions, one would suppose. Say that he had lost money, and there 
. you had a key to the whole. 

He got into a habit of sitting up at night, after the rest of the 
household had gone to bed. He had done this more or less from 
the time of his marriage ; and Mrs. Tadman had told Ellen that the 
habit was one which had arisen within the last few months. 

‘He would always see to the fastenings of the house with his 
own eyes,’ Mrs. Tadman said; ‘ but up to last autumn he used to 
go upstairs with me and the servants. It’s a new thing for him to 
sit up drinking his glass of grog in the parlour by himself.’ 

The new habit seemed to grow upon Mr. Whitelaw more rapidly 
after that visit of the stranger’s. He took to sitting up till mid- 
night—an awful hour in a farmhouse ; and Ellen generally found the 
spirit-bottle empty in the morning. Night after night he went to 
bed soddened with drink. Once, when his kinswoman made some 
feeble remonstrance with him about this change in his habits, he 
told her savagely to hold her tongue—he could afford to drink as 
much as he pleased—he wasn’t likely to come upon her to pay for 
what he took. As for his wife, she unhappily cared nothing what 
he did. He could not become more obnoxious to her than he had 
been from the first hour of her acquaintance with him, let him do 
what he would. 

Little by little, finding no other explanation possible, Mrs. White- 
law grew to believe quite firmly in the supernatural nature of that 
unforgotten cry. She remembered the unexplainable footstep which 
she had heard in the padlocked room in the early dusk of that new- 
year’s day, when Mrs. Tadman and she explored the old house ; 
and she associated these two sounds in her mind as of a like-ghostly 
character. From this time forward she shrank with a nervous terror 
from that darksome passage leading to the padlocked door at the end 
of the house. She had never any occasion to go in this direction. 
The rooms in this wing were low, dark, and small, and had been 
unused for years. It was scarcely any wonder if rats had congre- 
gated behind the worm-eaten wainscot, to scare nervous listeners 
with their weird scratchings and scramblings. But no one could 
convince Ellen Whitelaw that the sounds she had heard on new- 
year’s day were produced by anything so earthly as a rat. With 
that willingness to believe in a romantic impossibility, rather than in 
a commonplace improbability, so natural to the human mind, she was 
more ready to conceive the existence of a ghost than that her own 
sense of hearing might have been less powerful than her fancy. About 
the footsteps she was quite as positive as she was about the scream ; 
and in the last instance she had the evidence of Mrs. Tadman’s 
senses to support her. 

She was surprised to find one day, when the household drudge 
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Martha Bane had been cleaning the passage and rooms in that de- 
serted western wing—a task very seldom performed—that the girl 
had the same aversion to that part of the house which she felt her- 
self, but of which she had never spoken in the presence of the ser- 
vants. 

‘If it wasn’t for Mrs. Tadman driving and worrying after me all 
the time I’m at work, I don’t think I could stay there, mum,’ Martha 
told her mistress. ‘It isn’t often I like to be fidgeted and followed ; 
but anything’s better than being alone in that unked place.’ 

‘It’s rather dark and dreary, certainly, Martha,’ Ellen answered 
with an admirable assumption of indifference ; ‘ but, as we haven't 
any of us got to live there, that doesn’t much matter.’ 

‘It isn’t that, mum. I wouldn’t mind the darkness and the 
dreariness—and I’m sure such a place for spiders I never did see in 
my life; there was one as I took down with my broom to-day, and 
scrunched, as big as a small crab—but it’s worse than that: the 
place is haunted.’ 

‘Who told you that ?’ 

‘Sarah Batts.’ 

‘Sarah Batts! Why, how should she know anything about it ? 
She hasn’t been here so long as you; and she came straight from 
the workhouse.’ 

‘I think master must have told her, mum.’ 

‘Your master would never have said anything so foolish. I 
know that he doesn’t believe in ghosts ; and he keeps all his garden- 
seeds in the locked room at the end of the passage ; so he must go 
there sometimes himself.’ 

‘O yes, mum; I know that master goes there. I’ve seen him 
go that way at night with a candle.’ 

‘Well, you silly girl, he wouldn’t use the room if he thought it 
was haunted, would he? There are plenty more empty rooms in 
the house.’ 

‘I don’t know about that, I’m sure, mum; but anyhow I know 
Sarah Batts told me that passage was haunted. ‘‘ Don’t you never 
go there, Martha,” she says, ‘‘ unless you want to have your blood 
froze. I’ve heard things there that have froze mine.’’ And I never 
should go, mum, if it wasn’t for moth—Mrs. Tadman’s worrying 
and driving, about the place being cleaned once in a way. And Sarah 
Batts is right, mum, however she may have got to know it; for I 
have heard things.’ 

‘ What things ?’ 

‘ Moaning and groaning like, as if it was some one in pain ; but 
all very low; and I never could make out where it came from. But 
as to the place being haunted, I’ve no more doubt about it than 
about my catechism.’ 

‘But, Martha, you ought to know it’s very silly and wicked to 
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believe in such things,’ Ellen Whitelaw said, feeling it her duty to 
lecture the girl a little, and yet half inclined to believe her. ‘The 
moanings and groanings, as you call them, were only sounds made 
by the wind, I daresay.’ 

‘O dear no, mum,’ Martha answered, shaking her head in a 
decided manner; ‘the wind never made such noises as J heard. 
But I don’t want to make you nervous, mum ; only I’d sooner lose a 
month’s wages than stay for an hour alone in the west wing.’ 

It was strange, certainly; a matter of no importance perhaps, 
this idle belief of a servant’s, these sounds which harmed no one ; 
and yet all these circumstances worried and perplexed Ellen White- 
law. Having so little else to think of, she brooded upon them in- 
cessantly, and was gradually getting into a low nervous way. If she 
complained, which she did very rarely, there was no one to sym- 
pathise with her. Mrs. Tadman had so many ailments of her own, 
such complicated maladies, such deeply-rooted disorders, that she 
could be scarcely expected to give much attention to the trivial 
sufferings of another person. 

‘ Ah, my dear,’ she would exclaim with a groan, if Ellen ven- 
tured to complain of a racking headache, ‘ when you’ve lived as long 
as I have, and gone through what I’ve gone through, and have got 
such a liver as I’ve got, you’ll know what bad health means. But at 
your age, and with your constitution, it’s nothing more than fancy.’ 

And then Mrs. Tadman would branch off into a graphic descrip- 
tion of her own maladies, to which Ellen was fain to listen patiently, 
wondering vaguely as she listened whether the lapse of years would 
render her as wearisome a person as Mrs. Tadman. 

She had no sympathy from any one. Her father came to Wyn- 
comb Farm once a week or so, and sat drinking and smoking with 
Mr. Whitelaw; but Ellen never saw him alone. He seemed care- 
fully to avoid the chance of being alone with her, guiltily conscious of 
his part in the contriving of her marriage, and fearing to hear some 
complaint about her lot. He pretended to take it for granted that 
her fate was entirely happy, congratulated her frequently upon her 
prosperity, and reminded her continually that it was a fine thing to 
be the sole mistress of the house she lived in, instead of a mere 
servant—as he himself was, and as she had been at the Grange— 
labouring for the profit of other people. 

Up to this time Mr. Carley had had some reason to be disap- 
pointed with the result of his daughter’s marriage, so far as his own 
prosperity was affected thereby. Not a sixpence beyond that one 
advance of the two hundred pounds had the bailiff been able to extort 
from his son-in-law. It was the price that Mr. Whitelaw had paid 
for his wife, and he meant to pay no more. He told William Car- 
ley as much one day when the question of money-matters was pushed 
rather too far—told him in the plainest language. 
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This was hard; but that two hundred pounds had saved the 
bailiff from imminent destruction. He was obliged to be satisfied 
with this advantage, and to bide his time. 

‘T’'ll have it out of the mean hound sooner or later,’ he muttered 
to himself as he walked homewards, after a social evening with the 
master of Wyncomb. 

One evening Mr. Carley brought his daughter a letter. It was 
from Gilbert Fenton, who was quite unaware of Ellen’s marriage, 
and had written to her at the Grange. This letter afforded her the 
only pleasure she had known since fate had united her to Stephen 
Whitelaw. It told her that Marian Holbrook was living, and in all 
probability safe—though by no means in good hands. She had 
sailed for America with her father; but her husband was in hot pur- 
suit of her, and her husband was faithful. 

‘T have schooled myself to forgive him,’ Gilbert went on to say, 
‘for I-know that he loves her—and that must needs condone my 
wrongs. Ilook forward anxiously to their return from America, and 
hope for a happy reunion amongst us all—when your warm friend- 
ship shall not be forgotten. Iam waiting impatiently for news from 
New York, and will write to you again directly I hear anything 
definite. We have suffered the torments of suspense for a long 
weary time, but I trust and believe that the sky is clearing.’ 

This was not much, but it was more than enough to relieve 
Ellen Carley’s mind of a heavy load. Her dear young lady, as she 
called Marian, was not dead—not lying at the bottom of that cruel 
river, at which Ellen had often looked with a shuddering horror, of 
late, thinking of what might be. She was safe, and would no doubt 
be happy. This was something. Amid the wreck of her own for- 
tunes, Ellen Whitelaw was unselfish enough to rejoice in this. 

Her husband asked to see Mr. Fenton’s letter, which he spelt 
over with his usual deliberate air, and which seemed to interest him 
more than Ellen would have supposed likely—knowing as she did 
how deeply he had resented Marian’s encouragement of Frank Ran- 
dall’s courtship. 

‘ So she’s gone to America with her father, has she ?’ he said, 
when he had perused the document twice. ‘I shouldn’t have thought 
anybody could have persuaded her to leave that precious husband of 
hers. And she’s gone off to America, and he after her! That's 
rather a queer start, ain’t it, Nell ?’ 

Mrs. Whitelaw did not care to discuss -the business with her 
husband. There was something in his tone, a kind of veiled malice, 
which made her angry. 

‘I don’t suppose you care whether she’s alive or dead,’ she said 
impatiently ; ‘so you needn’t trouble yourself to talk about her.’ 

‘Needn’t I? 0, she’s too grand a person to be talked of by 
such as me, is she? Never mind, Nell; don’t be cross. And 
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when Mrs. Holbrook comes back to England, you shall go and see 
her.’ , 

‘I will,’ answered Ellen; ‘if I have to walk to London to 
do it.’ 

‘O, but you sha’n’t walk. You shall go by rail. I'll spare 
you the money for that, for once in a way, though I’m not over fond 
of wasting money.’ 

Day by day Mr. Whitelaw’s habits grew more secluded and morose. 
It is not to be supposed that he was troubled by those finer feelings 
which might have made the misery of a better man; but even in his. 
dull nature there may have been some dim sense that his marriage 
was a failure and mistake; that in having his own way in this matter 
he had in nowise secured his own happiness. He could not complain 
of his wife’s conduct in any one respect. She was obedient to his 
will in all things, providing for his comfort with scrupulous regularity, 
industrious, indefatigable even. As a housekeeper and partner of his 
fortunes, no man could have desired a better wife. Yet dimly, in 
that sluggish soul, there was the consciousness that he had married 
a woman who hated him, that he had bought her with a price ; and, 
being a man prone to think the worst of his fellow-creatures, Mr. 
Whitelaw believed that, sooner or later, his wife meant to have her 
revenge upon him somehow. She was waiting for his death perhaps ; 
calculating that, being so much her senior, and a hardworking man, 
he would die soon enough to leave her a young widow. And then, 
of course, she would marry Frank Randall; and all the money which 
he, Stephen, had amassed, by. the sacrifice of every pleasure in life, 
would enrich that supercilious young coxcomb. 

It was a hard thing to think of, and Stephen pondered upon the 
expediency of letting off Wyncomb Farm, and sinking all his savings 
in the purchase of an annuity. He could not bring himself to con- 
template selling the house and lands that had belonged to his race 
for so many generations. He clung to the estate, not from any 
romantic reverence for the past, not from any sentimental asso- 
ciations connected with those who had gone before him, but from 
the mere force of habit, which rendered this grim ugly old house 
and these flat shelterless fields dearer to him than all the rest. of 
the universe. He was a man to whom to part with anything was 
agony; and if he loved anything im the world, he loved Wyncomb. 
The possession of the place had given him importance for twenty 
years past. He could not fancy himself unconnected with Wyn- 
comb. His labours had improved the estate too; and he could 
not endure to think how some lucky purchaser might profit by his 
prudence and sagacity. There had been some fine old oaks on the 
land when he inherited it, all mercilessly stubbed-up at the begin- 
ning of his reign; there had been tall straggling hedgerows, all of a 
tangle with blackberry-bushes, ferns, and dog-roses, hazel and sloe 
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trees, all done away with by his order. - No, he could never bring 
himself to sell Wyncomb. Nor was the purchase of an annuity a 
transaction which he was inclined to accomplish. It was a pleasing 
notion certainly, that idea of concentrating all his hoarded money 
upon the remaining years of his life—retiring from the toils of agri- 
culture, and giving himself up for the rest of his days to an exist- 
ence of luxurious idleness. But, on the other hand, it would be a 
bitter thing to surrender his fondly loved money for the poor return 
of an income, to deprive himself of all opportunity of speculating 
and increasing his store. 

So the annuity scheme lay dormant in his brain, as it were, for 
the time being. It was something to have in reserve, and to carry 
out any day that his wife gave him fair cause to doubt her fidelity. 

In the mean time he went on living his lonely sulky kind of 
life, drinking a great deal more than was good for him in his own 
churlish manner, and laughing to scorn any attempt at remonstrance 
from his wife or Mrs. Tadman. Some few times Ellen had en- 
deavoured to awaken him to the evil consequences that must needs 
ensue from his intemperate habits, feeling that it would be a sin on 
her part to suffer him to go on without some effort to check him ; 
but her gently-spoken warnings had been worse than useless. 


CuapTteR XLIII. 
MR. WHITELAW MAKES AN END OF THE MYSTERY. 


ELLEN Carey had been married about two months. It was 
bright May weather, bright but not yet warm; and whatever prettiness 
Wyncomb Farm was capable of assuming had been put on with the 
fresh spring green of the fields and the young leaves of the pop- 
lars. There were even a few hardy flowers in the vegetable-garden 
behind the house, humble perennials planted by dead and gone White- 
laws, which had bloomed year after year in spite of Stephen’s utili- 
tarian principles. It was a market-day, the household work was 
finished, and Ellen was sitting with Mrs. Tadman in the parlour, 
where those two spent so many weary hours of their lives, the tedium 
whereof was relieved only by woman’s homely resource, needlework. 
Even if Mrs. Whitelaw had been fond of reading, and she only cared 
moderately for that form of occupation, she could hardly have found 
intellectual diversion of that kind at Wyncomb, where a family Bible, 
a few volumes of the Annual Register, which had belonged to some 
half-dozen different owners before they came from a stallin Malsham 
Market to the house of Whitelaw, a grim-looking old quarto upon 
domestic medicine, and a cookery-book, formed the entire library. 
When the duties of the day were done, and the local weekly news- 
paper had been read—an intellectual refreshment which might be 
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fairly exhausted in ten minutes—there remained nothing to beguile 
the hours but the perpetual stitch—stitch—stitch of an industri- 
ously-disposed sempstress; and the two women used to sit through- 
out the long afternoons with their work-baskets before them, talking 
a little now and then of the most commonplace matters, but for 
the greater part of their time silent. Sometimes, when the heavy 
burden of Mrs. Tadman’s society, and the clicking of needles and 
snipping of scissors, grew almost unendurable, Ellen would run out of 
the house for a brief airing in the garden, and walk briskly to and 
fro along the narrow pathway between the potatoes and cabbages, 
thinking of her dismal life, and of the old days at the Grange when 
she had been full of gaiety and hope. There was not perhaps much 
outward difference in the two lives. In her father’s house she had 
worked as hard as she worked now; but she had been free in those 
days, and the unknown future all before her, with its chances of hap- 
piness. Now, she felt like some captive who paces the narrow 
bounds of his prison-yard, without hope of release or respite, except 
in death. 

This particular spring day had begun brightly, the morning had 
been sunny and even warm; but now, as the afternoon wore away, 
there were dark clouds, with a rising wind and a sharp gusty shower 
every now and then. Ellen took a solitary turn in the garden be- 
tween the showers. It was market-day; Stephen Whitelaw was 
not expected home till tea-time, and the meal was to be eaten at a 
later hour than usual. 

The rain increased as the time for the farmer’s return drew nearer. 
He had gone out in the morning without his overcoat, Mrs. Tadman 
remembered, and was likely to get wet through on his way home, 
unless he should have borrowed some extra covering at Malsham. 
His temper, which of late had been generally at its worst, would 
hardly be improved by this annoyance. 

There was a very substantial meal waiting for him: a ponderous 
joint of cold roast beef, a dish of ham and eggs preparing in the 
kitchen, with an agreeable frizzling sound, a pile of hot buttered 
cakes kept hot upon the oven top; but there was no fire in the par- 
lour, and the room looked a little cheerless in spite of the well- 
spread table. They had discontinued fires for about a fortnight, at 
Mr. Whitelaw’s command. He didn’t want to be ruined by his coal- 
merchant’s bill if it was a chilly spring, he told his household; and 
at his own bidding the fireplace had been polished and garnished for 
the summer. But this evening was colder than any evening lately, 
by reason of that blusterous rising wind, which blew the rain-drops 
against the window-panes with as sharp a rattle as if they had been 
hailstones ; and Mr. Whitelaw coming in presently, disconsolate and 
dripping, was by no means inclined to abide by his own decision 
about the fires. : 
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‘Why the hayen’t you got a fire here!’ he demanded 
savagely. 

‘It was your own wish, Stephen,’ answered Mrs. Tadman. 

‘My own fiddlesticks! Of course I didn’t care to see my wood 
and coals burning to waste when the sun was shining enough to melt 
anyone. But when a man comes home wet to the skin, he doesn’t 
want to come into a room like an ice-house. Call the girl, and tell 
her to light a blazing fire while I go and change my clothes. Let 
her bring plenty of wood, and put a couple of logs on top of the coals. 
I’m frozen to the very bones driving home im the rain.’ 

Mrs. Tadman gave a plaintive sigh as she departed to obey her 

‘ That’s just like Stephen,’ she said; ‘if it was you or me that 
wanted a fire, we might die of cold before we got leave to light one ; 
but he never grudges anything for his own comfort !’ 

Martha came and lighted a fire under Mrs. Tadman’s direction. 
That lady was inclined to look somewhat uneasily upon the opera- 
tion; for the grate had been used constantly throughout a long winter, 
and the chimney had not been swept since last spring, whereby Mrs. 
Tadman was conscious of a great accumulation of soot about the 
massive old brickwork and ponderous beams that spanned the wide 
chimney. She had sent for the Malsham sweep some weeks ago; 
but that necessary individual had not been able to come on the par- 
ticular day she wished, and the matter had been since then neglected. 
She remembered this now with a guilty feeling, more especially as 
Stephen had demanded a blazing fire, with flaring pine-logs piled 
half-way up the chimney. He came back to the parlour presently, 
arrayed in an old suit of clothes which he kept for such occasions—an 
old green coat with basket, buttons, and a pair of plaid trousers of an 
exploded shape and pattern—and looking more like a pinched and 
pallid scarecrow than a well-to-do farmer. Mrs. Tadman had only 
carried out his commands in a modified degree, and he immediately 
ordered the servant to put a couple of logs on the fire, and then 
drew the table close up to the hearth, and sat down to his tea with 
some appearance of satisfaction. He had had rather a good day at 
market, he condescended to tell his wife during the progress of the 
meal; prices were rising, his old hay was selling at a rate which pro- 
mised well for the new crops, turnips were in brisk demand, mangold 
inquired for—altogether Mr. Whitelaw confessed himself very well 
satisfied with the aspect of affairs. 

After tea he spent his evening luxuriously, sitting close to the 
fire, with his slippered feet upon the fender, and drinking hot rum- 
and-water as a preventive of impending, or cure of incipient, cold. 
The rum-and-water being a novelty, something out of the usual order 
of his drink, appeared to have an enlivening effect upon him. He 
talked more than usual, and even proposed a game at cribbage with 
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Mrs. Tadman; a condescension which moved that matron to tears, 
reminding her, she said, of old times, when they had been so com- 
fortable together, before he had taken to spending his evenings at 
the Grange. 

‘Not that I mean any unkindness to you, Ellen,’ the doleful 
Tadman added, apologetically, ‘for you’ve been a good friend to me, 
and if there’s one merit I can lay claim to, it’s a grateful heart; but 
of course, when a man marries, he never is the same to his relations 
as when he was single. It isn’t in human nature that he should 
be.’ 

Here Mrs. Tadman’s amiable kinsman requested her to hold her 
jaw, and to bring the board if she was going to play, or to say as 
much if she wasn’t. Urged by this gentle reminder, Mrs. Tadman 
immediately produced a‘somewhat dingy-looking pack of cards and a 
queer little old-fashioned cribbage-board. 

The game lasted for an hour or so, at the end of which time the 
farmer threw himself back in his chair with a yawn, and pronounced - 
that he had had enough of it. The old eight-day clock in the lobby 
struck ten soon after this, and the two women rose to retire, leaving 
Stephen to his night’s libations, and not sorry to escape out of the 
room, which he had converted into a kind of oven or Turkish bath by 
means of the roaring fire he had insisted upon keeping up all the 
evening. He was left, therefore, with his bottle of ram about half 
emptied, to finish his night’s entertainment after his own fashion. 

Mrs. Tadman ventured a mild warning about the fire when she 
wished him good-night ; but as she did not dare to hint that there 
had been any neglect in the matter of chimney-sweeping, her counsel 
went for very little. Mr. Whitelaw threw on another pine-log directly 
the two women had left him, and addressed himself to the consump- 
tion of a fresh glass of rum-and-water. 

‘ There’s nothing like being on the safe side,’ he muttered to 
himself with an air of profound wisdom. ‘I don’t want to be laid 
up with the rheumatiecs, if I can help it.’ 

He finished the contents of his glass, and went. softly out of 
the room, carrying a candle with him. He was absent about ten 
minutes, and then came back to resume his comfortable seat by the 
fire, and mixed himself another glass of grog with the air of a man 
who was likely to finish the bottle. 

While he sat drinking in his slow sensual way his young wife 
slept peacefully enough in one of the rooms above him. Early rising 
and industrious habits will bring sleep, even when the heart is hope- 
less and the mind is weary. Mrs. Whitelaw slept a tranquil dream- 
less sleep to-night, while Mrs. Tadman snored with a healthy regu- 
larity in a room on the opposite side of the passage. 

There was a faint glimmer of dawn in the sky, a cold wet dawn, 
when Ellen was awakened suddenly by a sound that bewildered and 
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alarmed her. It was almost like the report of a pistol, she thought, 
as she sprang out of bed, pale and trembling. 

It was not a pistol shot, however, only a handful of gravel thrown 
sharply against her window. 

‘Stephen,’ she cried, half awake and very much frightened, 
‘what was that?’ But, to her surprise, she found that her husband 
was not in the room. 

While she sat on the edge of her bed hurrying some of her 
clothes on, half mechanically, and wondering what that startling 
sound could have been, a sudden glow of red light shone in at her 
window, and at the same moment her senses, which had been only 
half awakened before, told her that there was an atmosphere of 
smoke in the room. 

She rushed to the door, forgetting that to open it was perhaps 
to admit death, and flung it open. Yes, the passage was full of 
smoke, and there was a strange crackling sound below. 

There could be little doubt as to what had happened—the house 
was on fire. She remembered how repeatedly Mrs. Tadman had 
declared that Stephen would inevitably set the place on fire some 
night or other, and how little weight she had attached to the dis- 
mal prophecy. But the matron’s fears had not been groundless, it 
seemed, The threatened calamity had come. 

‘Stephen !’ she cried, with all her might, and then flew to Mrs. 
Tadman’s door and knocked violently. She waited for no answer, 
but rushed on to the room where the two women-servants slept to- 
gether, and called to them loudly to get up for their lives, the house 
was on fire. 

There were still the men in the story above to be awakened, and 
the smoke was every moment growing thicker. She mounted a few 
steps of the staircase, and called with all her strength. It was very 
near their time for stirring. They must hear her, surely. Suddenly 
she remembered an old disused alarm-bell which hung in the roof. 
She had seen the frayed rope belonging to it hanging in an angle of 
the passage. She flew to this, and pulled it vigorously till a shrill 
peal rang out above; and once having accomplished this, she went 
on, reckless of her own safety, thinking only how many there were 
to be saved in that house. 

All this time there was no sign of her husband, and a dull horror 
came over her with the thought that he might be perishing miser- 
ably below. There could be no doubt that the fire came from down- 
stairs. That crackling noise had increased, and every now and then 
there came a sound like the breaking of glass. The red glow shin- 
ing in at the front windows grew deeper and brighter. The fire had 
begun in the parlour, of course, where they had left Stephen White- 
law basking in the warmth of his resinous pine-logs. 

Ellen was still ringing the bell, when she heard a man’s footstep 
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coming along the passage towards her. It was not her husband, 
but one of the farm-servants from the upper story, an honest broad- 
shouldered fellow, as strong as Hercules. 

‘Lord a mercy, mum, be that you?’ he cried, as he recognised 
the white half-dressed figure clinging to the bell-rope; ‘let me get 
’ee out o’ this; the old place ’ll burn like so much tinder ;’ and be- 
fore she could object, he had taken her up in his arms as easily as if 
she had been a child, and was carrying her towards the principal 
staircase. 

Here they were stopped. The flames and smoke were mounting 
from the lobby below ; the man turned immediately, wasting no time 
by indecision, and ran to the stairs leading down to the kitchen. In 
this direction all was safe. There was smoke, but in a very modi- 
fied degree. 

‘ Robert,’ Ellen cried eagerly, when they had reached the kit- 
chen, where all was quiet, ‘ for God’s sake, go and see what has 
become of your master. We left him drinking in the parlour last 
night. I’ve called to him again and again, but there’s been no 
answer.’ 

‘ Don’t you take on, mum; master’s all right, I daresay. Here 
be the gals and Mrs. Tadman coming downstairs ; they'll take care 
0’ you, while I go and look arter him. You've no call to be fright- 
ened. Ifthe fire should come this way, you’ve only got to open yon 
door and get out into the yard. You're safe here.’ 

The women were all huddled together in the kitchen by this 
time, half dressed, shivering, and frightened out of their wits. Ellen 
Whitelaw was the only one among them who displayed anything like 
calmness. 

The men were all astir. One had run across the fields to Mal- 
sham to summon the fire-engine, another was gone to remove some 
animals stabled near the house. 

The noise of burning wood was rapidly increasing, the smoke 
came creeping under the kitchen-door presently, and, five minutes 
after he had left them, the farm-servant came back to say that he 
could find no traces of his master. The parlour was in flames. If 
he had been surprised by the fire in his sleep, it must needs be all 
over with him. The man urged his mistress to get out of the house 
at once; the fire was gaining ground rapidly, and it was not likely 
that anything he or the other men could do would stop its progress. 

The women left the kitchen immediately upon this warning, by 
a door leading into the yard. It was broad daylight by this time ; 
a chilly sunless morning, and a high wind sweeping across the fields 
and fanning the flames, which now licked the front wall of Wyncomb 
Farmhouse.- The total destruction of the place seemed inevitable, 
unless help from Malsham came very quickly. The farm-servants 
were running to and fro with buckets of water from the yard, and 
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flinging their contents in at the shattered windows of the front rooms; 
but this was a sniall means of checking the destruction. The house 
was old, built for the most part of wood, and there seemed little 
hope for it. 

Ellen and the other women went round to the front of the house, 
and stood there, dismal figures in their scanty raiment, with wool- 
len petticoats pimned across their shoulders, and disordered hair 
blown about their faces by the damp wind. They stood grouped to- 
gether in utter helplessness, looking at the work of ruin with’ a half 
stupid air; almost like the animals who had been hustled from one 
place of shelter to another, and were evidently lost in wonder as to 
the cause of their removal. 

But presently, as the awful scene before them grew more fami- 
liar, the instincts of self-interest arose in each breast. Mrs. Tad- 
man piteously bewailed the loss of her entire wardrobe, and some 
mysterious pocket-book which she described plaintively as her ‘ little 
all.’ She dwelt dolefully upon the merits of each particular article, 
most especially upon a French-merino dress she had bought for Ste- 
phen’s wedding, which would have lasted her a lifetime, and a Paisley 
shawl, the gift of her deceased husband, which had been in her pos- 
session twenty years, and had not so much as a thin place in it. 

Nor was the disconsolate matron the only one who lamented her 
losses. Sarah Batts, with clasped hands and distracted aspect, wept 
for the destruction of her ‘ box.’ 

‘ There was money in it,’ she cried, ‘money! O, don’t you think 
the men could get to my room and save it ?’ 

‘Money!’ exclaimed Mrs. Tadman sharply, aroused from the 
contemplation of her own woes by this avowal; ‘ you must have 
been cleverer than I took you for, Sarah Batts, to be able to save 
money, and yet be always bedizened with some new bit of finery, as 
you’ve been.’ 

“Tt was give to me,’ Sarah answered indignantly, ‘by them as 
had a right to give it.’ 

‘For no good, I should think,’ replied Mrs. Tadman ; ‘ what 
should anybody give you money for ?’ 

‘Never you mind; it was mine. O dear, O dear! if one of the 
men would only get my box for me.’ 

She ran to intercept one of the farm-labourers, armed with his 
bucket, and tried to bribe him by the promise of five shillings as a 
reward for the rescue of her treasures. But the man only threat- 
ened to heave the bucket of water at her if she got in his way; and 
Miss Batts was obliged to abandon this hope. 

The fire made rapid progress meanwhile, unchecked by that in- 
effectual splashing of water. It had begun at the eastern end of the 
building, the end most remote from those disused rooms in the ivy- 
eovered west wing; but the wind was blowing from the north-east, 
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and the flames were spreading rapidly towards that western. angle. 
There was little chance that any part of the house could be saved. 

While Ellen Whitelaw was looking on at the work of ruin, with 
a sense of utter helplessness, hearing the selfish lamentations of 
Mrs. Tadman and Sarah Batts like voices in a dream, she was 
suddenly aroused from this state of torpor by a loud groan, which 
sounded from not very far off. It came from behind her, from the 
direction of the poplars. She flew to the spot, and on the ground 
beneath one of them she found a helpless figure lying prostrate, with 
an awful smoke-blackened face—a figure and face which for some 
moments she did not recognise as her husband’s. 

She knew him at last, however, and knelt down beside him. 
He was groaning in an agonised manner, and had evidently been 
fearfully burnt before he made his escape. 

‘ Stephen !’ she cried. ‘O, thank God you are here! I thought 
you were shut up in that burning house. I called with all my might, 
and the men searched for you.’ 

‘It isn’t much to be thankful for,’ gasped the farmer. ‘I don’t 
suppose there’s an hour’s life in me; I’m scorched from head to foot, 
and one arm’s helpless. I woke up all of a sudden, and found the 
room in a blaze. The flames had burst out of the great beam that 
goes across the chimney-piece. The place was all on fire, so that I 
couldn’t reach the door anyhow; and before I could get out of the 
window, I was burnt like this. You’d have been burnt alive in your 
bed but for me. I threw up a handful of gravel at your window. 
It must have woke you, didn’t it.?’ 

‘ Yes, yes, that was the sound that woke me; it seemed like a 
pistol going off. You saved my life, Stephen. It was very good of 
you to remember me.’ 

‘Yes; there’s men in my place who wouldn’t have thought of 
anybody but themselves.’ 

‘Can I do nothing to ease you, Stephen ?’ asked his wife. 

She had seated herself on the grass beside him, and had taken 
his head on her lap, supporting him gently. She was shocked to 
see the change the fire had made in his face, which was all blistered 
and distorted. 

‘No, nothing; till they come to carry me away somewhere. I’m 
all one burning pain.’ 

His eyes closed, and he seemed to sink into a kind of stupor. 
Ellen called to one of the men. They might carry him to some 
place of shelter surely, at once, where a doctor could be summoned, 
and something done for his relief. There was a humble practitioner 
resident at Crosber, that is to say, about two miles from Wyncomb. 
One of the farm-servants might take a horse and gallop across the 
fields to fetch this man. 

Robert Dunn, the bailiff, heard her cries presently, and came 
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to her. He was very much shocked by his master’s condition, and 
at once agreed to the necessity of summoning a surgeon. He pro- 
posed that they should carry Stephen Whitelaw to some stables, 
which lay at a safe distance from the burning house, and make up 
some kind of bed for him there. He ran back to dispatch one of 
the men to Crosber, and returned immediately with another to re- 
move his master. 

But when they tried to raise the injured man between them, he 
cried out to them to let him alone, they were murdering him. Let 
him lie where he was; he would not be moved. 

So he was allowed to lie there, with his head in his wife’s lap, 
and his tortured body covered by a coat, which one of the men 
brought him. His eyes closed again, and for some time he lay 
without the slightest motion. 

The fire was gaining ground every instant, and there was yet 
no sign of the engine from Malsham ; but Ellen Whitelaw scarcely 
heeded the work of destruction. She was thinking only of the help- 
less stricken creature lying with his head upon her lap; thinking 
of him perhaps in this hour of his extremity with all the more com- 
passion, because he had always been obnoxious to her. She prayed 
for the rapid arrival of the surgeon, who must surely be able to give 
some relief to her husband’s sufferings, she thought. It seemed 
dreadful for him to be lying like this, with no attempt made to 
lessen his agony. 

After a long interval he lifted his scorched eyelids slowly, and 
looked at her with a strange dim gaze. 

‘The west wing,’ he muttered; ‘is that burnt ?’ 

‘No, Stephen, not yet; but there’s little hope they'll save any 
part of the house.’ 

‘They must save that; the rest don’t matter,—I’m insured 
heavily ; but they must save the west wing.’ 

His wife concluded from this that he had kept some of his 
money ‘in one of those western rooms. The seed-room perhaps, 
that mysterious padlocked chamber, where she had heard the foot- 
step. And yet she had heard him say again and again that he 
never kept an unnecessary shilling in the house, and that every 
pound he had was out at interest. But such falsehoods and con- 
tradictions are common enough amongst men of miserly habits; and 
Stephen Whitelaw would hardly be so anxious about those western 
rooms unless something of value were hidden away there. He 
closed his eyes again, and lay groaning faintly for some time ; then 
opened them suddenly with a frightened look and asked, in the same 
tone, ‘ The west wing—is the west wing afire yet ?’ 

‘ The wind blows that way, Stephen, and the flames are spread- 
ing. I don’t think they could save it—not if the engine was to 
come this minute.’ 
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‘ But I tell you they must!’ cried Stephen Whitelaw. ‘If they 
don’t, it’ll be murder—cold-blooded murder. O, my God, I never 
thought there was much harm in the business—and it paid me well 
—but it’s weighed me down like a load of lead, and made me drink 
more to drown thought. But if it should come to this— Don’t 
you understand? Don’t sit staring at me like that. If the fire 
gets to the west wing, it will be murder. There’s some one there 
—some one locked-up—that won’t be able to stir unless they get 
her out.’ 

‘Some one locked up in the west wing! Are you mad, Stephen?’ 

‘It’s the truth. I wouldn’t do it again—no, not for twice the 
money. Let them get her out somehow. They can do it, if they 
look sharp.’ 

That unforgotten footstep and equally unforgotten scream flashed 
into Mrs. Whitelaw’s mind with these words of her husband’s. Some 
one shut up there; yes, that was the solution of the mystery that 
had puzzled and tormented her so long. That cry of anguish was 
no supernatural echo of past suffering, but the despairing shriek of 
some victim of modern cruelty. A poor relation of Stephen’s per- 
haps—a helpless mindless creature, whose infirmities had been thus 
hidden from the world. Such things have been too cruelly common 
in our fair free country. 

Ellen laid her husband’s head gently down upon the grass and 
sprang to her feet. 

‘In which room ?’ she cried. But there was no answer. The 
man lay with closed eyes—dying perhaps—but she could do nothing 
for him till medical help came. The rescue of that unknown cap- 
tive was a more urgent duty. 

She was running towards the burning house, when she heard a 
horse galloping on the road leading from the gate. She stopped, 
hoping that this was the arrival of the doctor; but a familiar voice 
called to her, and in another minute her father had dismounted and 
was close at her side. 

‘ Thank God you're safe, lass !’ he exclaimed, with some warmer 
touch of paternal feeling than he was accustomed to exhibit. ‘ Our 
men saw the fire when they were going to their work, and I came 
across directly. Where’s Steph ?’ 

‘Under the trees yonder, very much hurt ; I’m afraid fatally. 
But there’s nothing we can do for him till the doctor comes. There’s 
some one in still greater danger, father. For God’s sake, help us 
to save her—some one shut up yonder, in a room at that end of the 
house.’ 

‘Some one shut up! One of the servants, do you mean ?’ 

‘No, no, no. Some one who has been kept shut up there— 
hidden—ever so long. Stephen told me just now. 0, father, for 
pity’s sake, try to save her!’ 

Seconp Sentiss, Vou. IV. F.S. Vou. XIV. I 
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‘Nonsense, lass. Your husband’s brain must have been wan- 
dering. Who should be shut up there, and you live in the house 
and not know it? Why should Stephen hide any one in his house ? 
What motive could he have for such a thing? It isn’t possible.’ 

‘I tell you, father, it is true. There was no mistaking Stephen’s 
words just now; and, besides that, I’ve heard noises that might 
have told me as much, only I thought the house was haunted. I 
tell you there is some one—some one who'll be burnt alive if we’re 
not quick—and every moment’s precious. Won’t you try to save 
her ?’ 

‘ Of course I will. Only I don’t want to risk my life for a fancy. 
Is there a ladder anywhere ?’ 

‘Yes, yes. The men have ladders.’ 

‘ And where’s this room where you say the woman is shut-up ?’ 

‘ At that corner of the house,’ answered Ellen, pointing. ‘There’s 
a door at the end of the passage, but no window looking this way. 
There’s only one, and that’s over the wood-yard.’ 

‘ Then it would be easiest to get in that way ?’ 

‘No, no, father. The wood’s all piled up above the window. It 
would take such a time to move it.’ 

‘Never mind that. Anything’s better than the risk of going 
into yonder house. Besides, the room’s locked, you say. Have you 
got the key ?’ 


‘No; but I could get it from Stephen, I daresay.’ 
‘We won’t wait for you to try. We'll begin at the wood-yard.’ 
‘Take Robert Dunn with you, father. He’s a good brave fel- 


’ 


low. 

‘Yes, I'll take Dunn.’ 

The bailiff hurried away to the wood-yard, accompanied by Dunn 
and another man carrying a tall ladder. The farm-servants had 
ceased from their futile efforts at quenching the fire by this time. 
It was a labour too hopeless to continue. The flames had spread to 
the west wing. The ivy was already crackling, as the blaze crept 
over it. Happily that shut-up room was at the extreme end of the 
building, the point ‘to which the flames must come last. And here, 
just at the moment when the work of devastation was almost accom- 
plished, came the Malsham fire-engine rattling along gaily through 
the dewy morning, and the Malsham amateur fire-brigade, a very 
juvenile corps as yet, eager to cover itself with laurels, but more 
careful in the adjustment of its costume than was quite consistent 
with the desperate nature of its duty. Here came the brigade, in 
time to do something at any rate, and the engine soon began to 
play briskly upon the western wing. 

Ellen Whitelaw was in the wood-yard, watching the work going 
on there with intense anxiety. The removal of the wood-pile seemed 
a slow business, well as the three men performed their work, flinging 
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down great crashing piles of wood one after another without a mo- 
ment’s pause. They were now joined by the Malsham fire-escape 
men, who had got wind of some one to be rescued from this part of 
the house, and were eager to exhibit the capabilities of a new fire- 
escape, started, with much hubbub and glorification, after an awful 
fire had ravaged Malsham High-street, and half-a-dozen lives had 
been wasted because the old fire-escape was out of order and use- 
less. 

‘We don’t want the fire-escape,’ cried Mr. Carley as the tail 
machine was wheeled into the yard. ‘The room we want to get at 
isn’t ten feet from the ground. You can give usa hand with this 
wood if you like. That’s all we want.’ 

The men clambered on to the wood-pile. It was getting visibly 
lower by this time, and the top of the window was to be seen. Ellen 
watched with breathless anxiety, forgetting that her husband might 
be dying under the poplars. He was not alone there; she had sent 
Mrs. Tadman to watch him. : 

Only a few minutes more and the window was cleared. A pale 
face could be dimly seen peering out through the dusty glass. Wil- 
liam Carley tried to open the lattice, but it was secured tightly 
within. One of the firemen leapt forward upon his failure, and 
shattered every pane of glass and every inch of the leaden frame 
with a couple of blows from his axe, and then the bailiff clambered 
into the room. 

He was hidden from those below about five minutes, and then 
emerged from the window, somehow or other, carrying a burden, and 
came struggling across the wood to the ladder by which he and the 
rest had mounted. The burden which he carried was a woman’s 
figure, with the face hidden by his large woollen neckerchief. Ellen 
gave a cry of horror. The woman must surely be dead, or why 
should he have taken such pains to cover her face ? 

He brought his burden down the ladder very carefully, and gave 
the lifeless figure into Ellen’s arms. 

‘Help me to carry her away yonder, while Robert gets the cart 
ready,’ he said to his daughter; ‘she’s fainted.’ And then he 
added in a whisper, ‘ For God’s sake, don’t let any one see her face ! 
it’s Mrs. Holbrook.’ 
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Ir would be difficult to estimate the value of the work in which the 
Early English Text Society has been engaged for several years past. 
Struck by the number of old and nigh-forgotten manuscripts, form- 
ing a vast mass of our early English literature, which were inacces- 
sible to many, and to many even unintelligible—and also by the fact 
that, notwithstanding the efforts of the Percy, Camden, and other 
societies and printing-clubs, more than half of our early printed lite- 
rature was quite beyond the reach of the student of moderate means 
—this society was formed some years ago, with the view of publishing 
‘a series of early English texts, especially those relating to King 
Arthur, on the same plan as those printed by the Philological So- 
ciety, and since discontinued. In the face of many difficulties, and 
at the cost of much trouble, the society has been able to carry on 
its work in a way beyond its first anticipations ; and by increasing 
the number of its subscribers every year has been able to extend its 
aims." And we ought to be the more thankful to the gentlemen 
who inaugurated the society, and who have so successfully carried 
out its plans, when we consider that their work has been entirely a 
labour of love. The editors’ services, which often must have been 
very laborious, involving a great outlay of time and energy, have 
been quite gratuitous; and the mere cost of production, printing, 
paper, &c. is all that the subscribers—at the rate of only a guinea 
the year—have had to pay. The first aim the society had in view 
was to print the whole of the early English romances relating 
to Arthur and his knights—the mine of so much of our noblest 
poetry. The committee next resolved to illustrate the dialects and 
the increase of the vocabulary of the English language; and we re- 
joice to see in their report printed in the beginning of a new year, that 
they have resolved not to rest satisfied till Englishmen will be able 
to say of their early literature what the Germans can now say with 
pride of theirs: ‘ Every work of it’s printed, and every word of it’s 
glossed.’ It is a noble resolve, and one which it is the duty of every 
student of the language, and every one deriving pleasure from its 
literature, to lend a helping hand to encourage. Nor is this the only 
good that the society is aiming to accomplish. It has set itself to 
the encouragement of the study of early English in schools as a re- 
cognised branch of education. With this view it has organised 
schemes, and given prizes for the successful study of early English 
in various schools, colleges, and universities throughout the country. 
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How valuable such a study of early English is, how intellectually and 
morally bracing, what a pure fund of interest it affords, the present 
writer can amply testify, were it necessary to do so. It is surely 
too bad that a society having such noble ends in view should still be 
hindered, as it shows itself it is, on every hand by want of funds, 
and by the want of attention from men in the ‘ hurry of business or 
fashionable life.’ 

It is to this society that we owe the volume* from which we glean 
the few brief and desultory remarks we propose to make on the sub- 
ject of Manners and Meals in Olden Times. It contains a variety 
of early English poems and treatises on the subjects, printed from 
mss. in the British Museum, &c. and from early printed books. It 
is carefully edited by Mr. Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A., Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, who has always been a most zealous member of the 
society, and one of the original acting committee, the number of 
which has been extended of late years. From his interesting intro- 
duction, or ‘ Forewords,’ as, true to his study, he calls them, we 
gather one or two interesting remarks, which it may not be out of 
place to mention before proceeding to consider the outer life of page 
and duke, of school boy and girl, as seen in the misty light of the 
fifteenth century. These were the days in which it may be said 
all that was learned might be summed up in the general name of 
curtesie—a term comprising all the requisites for a gentleman of the 
period. The more serious, though perhaps not the most indispens- 
able, were ‘ grammar, logic, rhetoric, arithmetike, musike, geometrie, 
and astronomie.’ To pretend to be a gentleman, you must be an 
adept at manly exercises, be able to play and sing, know the manners 
necessary for meal-time, know the order of precedency of ranks, be 
able to carve, ‘daunce, and wel purtray, and write.” The boarding- 
houses were the homes of the nobles, especially those of the chan- 
cellors of the kings, with whom much of the court patronage lay ; 
and at them not only did the young men and girls—for that they were 
also admitted we read—get a good education, but considerable atten- 
tion seems to have been paid to introducing them to good society, 
and often eventually to procuring for them situations in and about 
court. The most considerable monasteries of the day seem also 
to have been used as boarding establishments, where gentiles pueri— 
boys of good birth—were educated, receiving literary instruction, and 
dining with the abbot at his private table. The earliest notice of an 
English governess that Mr. Furnivall finds is in Stephen’s reign— 


* Early English Text Society. The Babees Book, Aristotle’s ABC; Urbani- 
tatis; Stans Puer ad Mensam; The Lytille Childrenes Lytil Book; The Bokes of 
Nurture of Hugh Rhodes and John Russel; Wynkyn de Wordes Boke of Kerugnge ; 
The Booke of Demeanor; The Boke of Curtasye ; Seagers Schoole of Vertue, éc. 
With some French and Latin Poems on like Subjects, and some Forewords on Educa- 
tion in early England. Edited by Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A., Trin. Hall, Cam- 
bridge. 
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1135-54—-when Osbert de Clare speaks of quedam matrona que 
liberos ejus educare consueverat. It is mentioned that they waited 
for her going into a chapel to pray, and otherwise treated her as a 
member of the family. But the great schools for boys and commoner 
scholars were Oxford and Cambridge. The legend says that the 
first school at Oxford was founded by King Alfred, and that Oxford 
was resorted to for purposes of study during the time of Edward the 
Confessor. In 1201 Oxford is called a university, and said to have 
contained three thousand scholars; while fifty years later Henry III. 
grants it its first privilege as a corporate body, and its first college 
(University) is founded. A great many poor men seem to have flocked 
to the college, ambitious of having a university education. In 1214 
the commonalty of Oxford agreed to pay 521. yearly for the use of 
poor scholars, and to give one hundred of them every St. Nicholas- 
day a meal of bread, ale, and pottage, with one large dish of flesh 
or fish. Many of the poor scholars also seem to have gone a-begging 
with bags and wallets, singing Salve regina at the doors of rich men. 
When a student was made a bachelor, it was customary to give a 
feast to his friends. We read of one who had been promised for his 
feast venison from two different persons, but was disappointed in 
both. He adds, however, ‘ but my guests held them pleased with 
such meat as they had, blessed be God!’ Probably the drink had 
been good and in abundance. That, like charity, would cover a 
multitude of offences in the more substantial part of the entertain- 
ment; at least it would do so nowadays at any bachelor’s or master’s 
party. The first school at Cambridge is said to have been founded 
by Alfred’s son, Edward the Elder, and the term ‘university’ applied 
to the place in 1223. It would be curious to remind a fast Oxford 
man of the present day of the time when Oxford students were for- 
bidden to play marbles. 

Certain people, if they could afford it, sent their sons to foreign 
universities. Mr. Furnivall says, ‘an English nation’ (by the way, 
can there be any connection between the word ‘nation’ employed 
in this way and at this time, and the term as still used in voting 
for a rector in some of our Scotch universities?), ‘or set of stu- 
dents of the faculty of arts at Paris, existed in 1169; after 1430 
the name was changed to the German nation.’ The English there 
seem to have attracted attention by their genius and learning, as 
well as by their generous manner of living—the prologue of too 
much generous living on the Continent, we have no doubt. A 
poem from the Latin of Negel Wicker, an English student there in 
a.D. 1170, describing the behaviour of a stranger entering Paris, 
says: 

. The stranger dress’d, the city first surveys, 
A church he enters, to his God he prays: 


Next to the schools he hastens—each he views, 
With care examines, anxious which to chuse. 
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The English most attract his prying eyes: 

Their manners, words, and looks pronounce them wise ; 
Theirs is the open hand, the bounteous mind ; 

Theirs solid sense, with sparkling wit combined ; 

Their graver studies jovial banquets crown, 

Their rankling cares in flowing bowls they drown. 

At home there were also monastic and cathedral schools, where 
boys were educated by the monks, in the hope that they would turn 
out good serviceable monks in time. If they did well, and improved 
under their tuition, they were frequently sent to the university; and 
thus the son of a common man might come, as nowadays, to hold a 
distinguished position in the church and state. Less general favour 
was, however, shown to those sons of the soil than in the present 
day. The writer of Piers Plowmans Crede inveighs against them. 
He complains that every cobbler’s son and every beggar’s brat turned 
writer, and became a bishop; and lords’ sons had to crouch to a cob- 
bler’s bairn. Endowed grammar schools appear to have been founded 
to supply a necessity for the education of the children of citizens and 
townsmen. Winchester was founded in 1373, and Eton in 1440. 
Their work, however, extends, for the most part, beyond the fif- 
teenth century; and until then they had little to do with the educa- 
tion of our nobility and gentry. From the glimpse we get at the 
manners of the boys attending them, they appear to possess all the 
characteristics of the boys of the nineteenth century. They had a 
pair of ‘ swell’ breeches for great occasions, ate figs and raisins, were 
given to falling in love, went up to town now and again to visit their 
older brothers and have a peep into the great world—where life 
seemed to them to be a perpetual ‘ lark’—and had money sent them 
from home. They were great hands at all kinds of sports. Shrove- 
Tuesday was consecrated to coekfighting in the schoolroom, and after 
dinner they went to play football. On each Sunday of Lent they 
had sham-fights; and at Easter they played at the Water Quaintain, 
charging a target, the penalty of missing being a good ducking in 
the water. They ran, leaped, wrestled, slid, skated; in short, be- 
haved themselves as boys ever have—and ever will, let us trust, 
behave. Pugnacity was largely developed in them, and half the fun 
of life seemed to consist in charging one another—a species of amuse- 
ment not at all limited to boys in the fifteenth century, and very 
much in vogue among big boys at the present day, alike in gay so- 
cial banter and grave assemblies. 

But, to look more particularly at the rules of every-day life to 
be observed by those quaint and simple ancestors of ours, we find 
great stress laid upon the right bringing-up of the young. Hugh 
Rhodes tells us, in his Book of Nurture, that there are few things 
more necessary to understand than that of bringing-up children in 
learning and good manners. To do so well is a high service to God, 
it. getteth favour in the sight of men, and increases both goods and 
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a good name. The cause of the world being so full of evil is a lack 
of virtue on the part of parents and a godly bringing-up of youth. 
If the governor be evil, so will also be the child, who by evil ex- 
ample is taught many dangers and abominable sins, for which both 
disciple and master will suffer everlasting pains. The character of 
servants and all those who have to do with children must be well 
inquired into; and if any of them are found to be tale-tellers or 
news-carriers, they are to be rebuked. Boys are to rise early in the 
morning—six o’clock, according to Hugh Rhodes—for early rising 
has three ‘ propertyes, holynesse, health, and happy wealth.’ They 
are ‘to cast up their bed,’ cross themselves, wash hands and face, 
comb their hair, and say their prayers; then fasten their girdles, 
rub their breeches, clean their shoes, wipe their nose on a napkin, 
and all the other necessities of a morning toilet. Going down- 
stairs, they are to say ‘Good-morning’ to every person they meet, 
salute their parents, and begin breakfast. They are not to touch 
anything till they are fully helped; and, with a touching simplicity, 
they are told, when beginning to eat, to think on the poor, for the 
full belly wots not what the hungry feels. Bread is not to be broken 
in two, and no pieces are to be put in the pocket. Then they go 
off to school, with their satchel containing their books, pens, ink, 
and paper, taking off their cap to everybody they meet whom they 
know, and making way for passers-by, and calling their companions 
as they pass their houses. When at school, they are to stick well 
to their books, so that they may not repent when they grow to be 
men. Coming home, they are to walk orderly, two by two, ‘not 
runnynge on heapes as a swarm of bees,’ nor ‘ hoopynge and halow- 
ynge as in huntynge the foxe,’ nor chattering or gaping and gazing 
at every ‘newe fangle ;’ but walking soberly and being gentle. On 
reaching home, they salute their parents reverently, and prepare to 
wait at table while their parents or masters dine. Dinner being 
ready, they are to look their parents in the face, hold up their hands, 
and say this grace before meat : 


Geve thanks to God With one accorde 

For that shall be Set on this borde. 

And be not carefull What to eate, 

To eche thynge lyvynge The Lorde sends meate. 

For foode he wyll not Se you peryshe, 

But wyll you fede, Foster, and cheryshe. 

Take well in worth What he hath sent, 

At this tyme be Therwith content, 
Praysynge God. 


This being said, they make a low curtsey, and say to their parents 
about their food, ‘Much good may it do ye.’ If they are big enough, 
they are then to bring the food to the table, taking care not to fill 
the dishes too full and spill them on their parents’ dresses. They 
are to have trenchers ready, in case of any guests dropping in, and 
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to see there is plenty of everything. When they have finished their 
meal, the things are to be carried away by the children, crumbs, &c., 
swept off, and clean trenchers for cheese, fruit, and biscuits, or 
‘carowayes.’ Beer, ale, and wine are then to be served; and when 
every one is finished, they bring towels and water for them to wash 
with, and making a low curtsey, retire. 

For behaviour at their own dinner, a long catalogue might be 
made out of the advice given to them. Their knives are to be clean 
and sharp for cutting their food; the spoon for supping the soup 
clean and bright ; the spoon is not to be filled too full; the meat is 
not to be cut after the manner of labourers, who commence with 
such a voracious appetite that they do not care how to hack their 
food; nor is it to be torn asunder, nor the bones to be ‘ burnished’ 
with the teeth. The soup is to be supped without making a noise, 
and the meat is not to be dipped into the salt-cellar. They are not 
to lean over the table, nor dirty the cloth, nor hang over the dish, 
or eat and speak with a full mouth. The directions about the nose, 
teeth, nails, breath, &c., are so minute, that it is needless for us to 
go into them, except to say they were not to belch near any man’s 
face, nor scratch their head at meals, nor spit over the table, nor 
blow the nose with a napkin, or pick their teeth with a knife or the 
point of their fingers; but for this latter operation they are to take 
a stick—a walking-stick, suggests Mr. Furnivall. He gives an in- 


teresting note upon toothpicks, and tells us that they were first 
brought into use in Italy, whence the traveller returning from that 
country was particularly proud of that symbol of gentility : 

Now your traveller 


He and his toothpick at my worship’s mess. 
King John, i. 1. 


And it appears from a passage in All’s Well that ends Well that 
they were even worn at one time as an ornament in the hat. Mas- 
singer, in the third act of his Great Duke of Florence, mentions it 
as one of the equipments of a fine gentleman : 
I have all that’s requisite 

To the making-up of a signior: my spruce ruff, 

My hooded cloak, long stocking, and paned hose ; 

My case of toothpicks, and my silver fork - 

To convey an olive neatly to my mouth. 
When the meal is over, grace is to be said, and also an Ave for 
the souls in pain. The knives are to be cleaned, put in their proper 
places, and no one is to rise till they have washed. And knowing, 
we presume, that a full stomach and a comfortable repast breed a 
certain good opinion of oneself and a desire to talk, one of our au- 
thors warns them against the sin of chatting, and demands that they 
leave table in silence, without any laughing or joking. After dinner, 
according to Richard Weste, they went back to school, and we hear 
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nothing more of them till supper-time. Parents are not to give too 
easy credence to the complaints of their children, and are not to en- 
courage them to tell tales on one another. We are told that their 
anger is soon appeased by a bit of apple; that in their quarrels there 
is ‘now myrthe, now debate ; first play, and then crying.’ A rod 
is useful for reforming their insolence ; if the rod or yard is spared, 
all virtue is laid aside. All quarrelling, grumbling, lying, fighting, 
swearing, are to be put down by words and stripes. We have a 
pretty glimpse at a last scene before they go to bed. They are all 
called together about nightfall, and made ‘all to agree in one,’ so 
that the sun was not allowed to go down upon the wrath in any 
one child’s heart. 

In How the Good Wijf tautze her Dautzir we see how a young 
lady of that: period was taught to conduct herself. Her mother tells 
her, that if she wishes to become a wife, she must go to church 
regularly, and must not let the rain stop her, for she is sure to 
look the fairest: on that day in which she has seen God. In church 
she is to pray, and not to talk, neither laughing at or scorning any 
one. She is to be liberal and give to the poor, whom it is neces- 
sary that she care for. She is not to despise any offers of marriage, 
but to consult her friends about them all. She is to avoid suspicious 
places in company with her lover. When out, she is not to walk 
too fast, nor to brandish about her head or wriggle her shoulders 
in any way. In town she is not to gad about from one house to 
another, nor to swear, nor get drunk on her pin-money. To get 
drunk once in a way did not appear to matter so much; but she 
tells her that if she gets drunk often, she will be disgraced, and can- 
not possibly be thrifty. So, if she finds herself in company where 
good ale is going, she is to drink moderately of it. She is not to 
frequent public shows like a strumpet or a ‘ giggelat;’ but she 
is to stay at home, and she will soon get rich. If any man speaks 
to her, she is. only to greet him and then let him pass on, because 
he might tempt her to wrong. She is not to take presents, because 
they have been the ruin of many women true as steel. When she 
is married, she is to honour her husband above all earthly things. 
She is always to answer him meekly, in order that she may ‘slake’ 
his wrath and be his darling. She is to be of a glad nature, fair of 
speech, and mild of mood; true in word and deed, and good in 
conscience ; and she is to keep free from sin, shame, and villany 
of any kind. She is to be well-mannered, and not behave like a 
‘gigge’ or romp. She is not to be too hard or too easy with her 
household ; but she must see that they do what is necessary, and 
this advice is to be particularly attended to if her husband is away 
from home. When put to a push, she is to work herself, and her 
example will have a good effect upon the servants. She is to look 
after her household personally, and if any fault arises, she is to 
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check it immediately; to see that when a thing has been done, that 
it has been done rightly ; to keep the keys in her own possession, 
and to beware whom she trusts; the servants must be paid on 
their regular wage-days ; and, if possible, she is to be generous to 
them. She is not to be jealous of her neighbour’s ‘rich attire,’ 
but she is to thank God for what she ‘herself possesses. On work- 
days she is to work hard; on holy-days to praise God. She is to 
love her neighbours, do as she would be done by, and if wealthy 
to be hospitable and kind. The saying, ‘ Bleed a wren according 
to its veins,’ is to be applied to her husband; so she must dress 
according to his income. If her children are rebellious, she is 
to take a ‘smarte rodde to them, and beat them in a row till they 
ery mercy and are conscious of their guiltt.’ Instead of giving her 
daughters money to spend on their birthdays in useless presents, 
she is to begin to collect goods for their marriage. If the daughter 
does everything that she the good mother tells her, the husband 
won’t repent marrying her. The ‘Good Wift’ ends her sweet and 
simple counsel—some of which counsel mothers even nowadays 
might give their daughters without disadvantage—by invoking the 
blessings of the patriarchs on her sweet girl. ‘May Christ and his 
blessed mother, all the angels and archangels bless her, and give 
her grace to wend her way to the bliss of heaven, where sitteth God 
Almighty. Amen.’ 

It is time to turn to the glimpses we get into the life of a noble- 
man, as far as certain of his manners and meals were concerned, 
and of the duties of his butler, panter; and chamberlain, as detailed 
in the Books of Nurture of Hugh Rhodes and John Russel. Hugh 
Rhodes was a Devonshire worthy of Henry VIII.’s time, and ul- 
timately one of ‘ the chapleynes and clerkes of the chapell’ chosen 
by the king. From his holding this office we know he must have 
been a ‘man of worshipp,’ endowed with ‘vertuesse morall and 
speculatiff as of theire musike, shewing in descant, clene voysed, well 
releesed and pronouncynge, eloquent in reding, sufficiaunt in organes 
pleyyng, and modertiall in all other manner of behaving.’ Mr. 
Furnivall supposes him to have been an ‘ eminently respectable 
man,’ great for honesty and propriety, because he found the one was 
the best policy, and both ‘ payed’ extremely well—a ‘ sobersides,’ 
but pretty well awake to his interests; not ambitious, and modest, 
at least as far as his poetical powers went. His book is an advance 
in many things on its predecessors, notably as to the correct manner 
of blowing the nose (the handkerchief having partially come im) and 
picking the teeth. Though of a most complete and elaborate struc- 
ture, and though full of instruction and amusement to the student 
of early English literature and early English manners, the com- 
panion book—John Russel’s Book of Nurtwre—appears to be little 
known. Mr. Furnivall says he has not found it mentioned in any 
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book or essay on early manners and customs, food and dress; and 
his attention was only drawn to it by that ‘speciall providence which 
watches over editors as well as children and drunkards.’ What we 
know of the author is not much, but it is sufficient for our purpose. 
He was usher and marshal to Humphrey, the learned and munifi- 
cent Duke of Gloucester. When he was young and strong, he 
delighted in his work, and took a pride in serving so good a master; 
but when old age came upon him, and he was no longer able for his 
duties, and before resigning, wishing that coming generations should 
be adepts at managing a well-appointed household, he wrote this 
book for their instruction, probably some years before 1447, the 
year before his noble master was ‘imprisoned and murdered.’ The 
introduction to his poem is rather interesting, telling us fancifully 
how he was led to write it. One day in May he went into a forest, 
and by the forester’s leave he walked in the woodland, where herds 
of deer were basking in the sunshine. He met a young man who 
was going to stalk them; but on being asked by our author, he came 
and walked with him. The young man was evidently troubled with 
ennui, and had the devil of nothing to do on his back; for on its 
being inquired whom he served, he replied, ‘ No one but myself, and 
I wish I was out of this world.’ On being spoken to farther, it 
appeared that he wished a master, but that no one would have him, 
as he knew nothing. Russel asked whether he would be willing to 
learn, if he would teach him. The boy replied in the affirmative, 
and asked to be taught the duties of butler, panter, chamberlain, 
and carver. Russel promises, on condition that he will love God 
and be true to his masters, and forthwith commences his instruc- 
tions. From these books we learn, that a servant on entering service 
should be diligent in finding out the ways of the master and the 
general arrangements of the household. We see him taking a care- 
ful inventory of all the things put under his charge, looking over 
his napery to see that it is clean, making sure that he spends nothing 
he cannot account for, and making a note of the way in which he 
spends his master’s money. We see him laying the cloth, having 
a large napkin hanging from his neck, with part of it over the left 
arm, and proceeding to place the salt before the head, which must 
be ‘ clipped and squared,’ and trenchers before the salt ; placing a 
trencher, napkin, spoon, a piece of bread, and a cup for every man 
that is to dine, meantime considering well of what degree the guests 
are, so that afterwards he may know how to serve them. He has 
to carve for every guest at table, and to have ‘voiders’ ready to 
remove the bits left on the trenchers. Here is a ‘dynere of flesche’ 
which John Russel prepares for his master : 


Tue Furst Course. 


Furst set forthe mustard | and brawne | of boore the wild swyne suche potage 
| as the cooke hathe made | of yerbis, spice | and wyne, beef, moton | stewed fey- 
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saund | swan with the chawdwyn capoun, pigge | vensoun bake, leeke lombard fur- 
ture viaunt fyne. 


And than a sotelte 
Maydon mary that holy virgyne, 
And Gabriele gretynge hur | with an Ave. 


Tue Seconp Courssz. 


Two potages, blanger mangere, and Also Iely. 

For a standard | vensoun rost | kyd, favne, or cony, bustard, stork | crane | pe- 
cok in bakille ryally, heiron serv or | betowre, with seme, with hed, yf that drynk 
be by; patriche, wodcok | plovere | egret | rabbittes sowkere het briddes | larkes 
gentille breme de mere, dowcettes, payne puff, with leeke | Tobag Ambere Fretoure 
powche | a sotelte folowynge in fere. 


The course for to fulfylle 

An angelle goodly kan appere, 

And syngynge with a merry chere 
Un-to iij sheperdes upon an hille. 


Tue Tuirp Course. 

Creme of almondes and mameny the iij course in coost. Curlew | brewe 
syntes | quayles | sparows | mertenettes rost | perche in gely | crevise deux douz 
pety penilis with the _moost quynces bake, leeke cheqard | fruttere sage | y speke 
of cost. 

And soteltees fulle soleyn, 
That lady that consevyd by the holy gost, 
Hym that distroyed the fendes boost, 
Presentid plesauntly by the kynges of Coleyn. 


Affttur this, delicatis mo. 
Blaurderelle, or pepyns with carawey in confite, 
Waffurs to ete | ypocras to dreynk with delite. 
Now this feast is fynysched voyd the table quyte, 
So we to the fysche fest, while we have respite, 
And than with goddes grace the fest wille be do. 


What a rare feast the duke and his brilliant circle must have had 
in hall! We have a dim picture, a faint idea of the scene; but 
we have no echoes of the talk, no lingering snatches of jest and 
laugh have come down to us, as course succeeded course, and the 
cup was replenished, for one of Russel’s instructions is that the 
cup is never to be allowed to remain empty. A bill of fare for a 
fish dinner is also given, in which all fish of the sea seem to have 
been consumed. 

So far for a nobleman’s dinner; and we now come to the duties 
he requires of his chamberlain. In person he is to be neatly dressed 
and clean washed ; he is to be diligent, light of ear, attentive to his 
master, careful of fire and candles, always on the outlook for things 
that will please his lord. The garments he has to prepare for 
him are a clean shirt, a ‘ petycote,’ coat and doublet, breeches and 
socks, which are to be as ‘ brown as a water-leech.’ In the morn- 
ing, he must have his linen ready and warmed by the fire. On his 
lord wishing to rise, he gets ready a foot-sheet, places a cushioned 
chair before the fire, and a cushion for his feet. He takes a comb 
and kerchief in his hand, and asks his master to come to the fire 
and dress himself. On his coming he gives him his undercoat, his 
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doublet, his stomacher, ‘welle y-chaffed ‘to kepe him fro’ harme,’ 
and his socks. He has to put on his clothes for him, lace his 
doublet, comb his hair with an ivory comb, and give him water to 
wash with, to ask him what gown he will wear, and let him have it. 
Before he goes out he is to brush him carefully; and if he goes to 
church, to see that his pew is ready for him. While he is absent 
the room is to be set inorder. The wardrobe is to be inspected at 
least once a-week, and the clothes in it are to be brushed with a 
soft brush for fear of moths. If he is inclined to take a nap after 
dinner, ‘ his stomak to digest,’ kerchief and comb, pillow and head- 
sheet are to be got ready, and he is not to be allowed to sleep too 
long. In preparing a bath for him, sheets full of sweet herbs are 
to be hung round the roof of the bath-room; five or six sponges are 
to be ready for him to sit and lean upon. He is to be seated on 
one great sponge with a sheet over it, and on another he is to place 
his feet. Having seen that the door is shut, the chamberlain is to 
wash him with a soft sponge from a basin full of hot herbs. Rose- 
water is then to be thrown over him, and, having been well dried, 
he is taken to bed. There must be plenty of fire and candles in 
his bedroom, and the servant is to see that his sheets are fresh and 
dry and clean. He is to make down the bed and warm his night- 
kerchief. While he helps him off with his clothes, he is to ask if 
there are any orders for next morning. The last acts of a good 
chamberlain are to draw the bed-curtains, set the night-light, and 
to drive out all the cats and dogs; and here he and we will leave 
the master to the soundness of his night’s repose. 

In these stray and desultory notes from these early English 
books it must not be understood that we have at all exhausted their 
matter. It has not been our object to do so; and we should be 
very sorry to see any one attempt a sketch of their contents which 
would preclude any of our readers from the duty and pleasure of 
studying them for themselves. Our object, more than anything 
else, has been, if possible, to excite such an interest in the books 
and their subject as will make our readers think it worth their while 
to look into these tracts, written so long ago, and containing such a 
vivid picture of every-day life and every-day habits. Writing in 
this Magazine, we can ‘honestly say with Mr. Furnivall that we do 
not write for men in the depth of that deducated Philistinism which 
lately made a literary man say to one of the members of the society, 
on his printing a book of the fifteenth century, ‘Is it possible that 
you care how these barbarians our ancestors lived?’ If any one 
who ‘takes up these tracts will not read them through, the loss 
is his; those who do work at them will gladly acknowledge their 
gain. That they ‘are worthy the attention of all to whose ears 
tidings of early England come with welcome sound across the wide 
water of four hundred years, I unhesitatingly assert.’ Four hundred 
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years ago! Not a long time if measured by the age of the world, 
and yet then it seems to have been simple and child-like as it ever 
was. Since then it has sprung, as it were, into the life and habits 
of the mature man; and if the world is greater and grander, it 
must be owned that it has lost some of the unaffected simplicity, a 
little of the naturalness which characterised its earlier days. As 
it is good for the man to live near the happy life of children, to get 
a glimpse into the beauty, and to catch an echo from the innocent 
laughter of boyish mirth, from which he has been shut out for ever, 
so it is good for us to try to realise in its perfect simplicity the life 
which our ancestors lived, and which it is the purpose of these 
books to chronicle. Doing that, we cannot help getting a little 
nearer, in its purity, simplicity, and innocence, that heart which is 
alone worth anything for all times and for all worlds—the heart of 
a little child. 


W. W. TULLOCH. 





SNOWDROPS 


Snowprops, beautiful snowdrops white, 

Your fair heads nod in the dull gray light 

Of the winter-dawn, when the sole glad thing 
Is the bold thrush tuning his pipe for Spring. 


Elfins lurk in your tremulous bells, 

When ye cower in the snow on the bare bleak fells, 
Where your green leaves gleam in a waste of white, 
As the gold stars glint on a summer night, 


With their calm pure eyes in a sea of blue. 

Ye shine, ye shine as a spirit true 

Shines out with a holier steadier ray, 

When the dark night showeth least signs of day. 


First flowers! O, how doth their mention thrill 
To the heart that is shrouded in winter still ! 
As the feeble wail of the new-born boy 

In the mother-soul lights the lamp of joy. 


Welcome ever the birth of Spring, 

With her holy monitors whispering 

Great Nature’s lesson of simple truth 

To the wayward ear and the heart of youth! 


Welcome, beautiful snowdrops white, 
Harbingers of the sunshine bright ; 
Glad forerunners of lengthening hours, 
Welcome, first of our English flowers ! 


ASTLEY H. BALDWIN. 








